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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
M. GUIZOT ON THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


On the Causes of the Success of the Ex.glish Revo- 
lution, 1640-1688. By M. Guizot. Murray. 
Tue views of such a man as M. Guizot attract 
at once the attention of the world, even upon 
matters of comparatively minor consequence; but 
when they are extended to the most important 
questions which can appeal to the consideration 
of mankind, they assume a vital and universal 
interest which it is impossible to over-estimate. 
The English Revolution was in itself a great 
Fact. The French Revolution was another great 
Fact. But both put together are nothing to be 
compared to the far greater Fact now at issue 
between the principles of Conservatism and Inno- 
vation, Constitutional and Democratic power, and 
Royal and Republican government. Only within 
the last two years we have seen this contest ag- 
gravated to the highest pitch, and taken up by 
millions more numerous than ever activel 
espoused a side before. From the Danish Nort 
to the Sicilian South, and all across the breadth 
of Europe, from the English Channel to the Hel- 
lespont, there was hardly to be found a passive 
or apathetic spectator. It is true that the raging 
of the storm has been quieted; but the causes 
and passions which raised it have not ceased to 
exist, and must, in many a form and many a 
country, bring the struggle to other issues, the | 

nature of which time alone can disclose. 
It is, therefore, on these grounds that the 


“opinions of a Guizot are of inestimable value. 


They are those of the historical philosopher, en- 
gaged for years in calmly contemplating the 
pregnant truths of the past; and of the practical 
statesman realising, in the highest place, his 
sense of their spirit and results, by the experience 
of the present. With regard to the immediate 
purpose of the Discourse, the analogies between 
the English and French Revolutions are too 
obvious to need comment; and, making allowance 
for the difference in the national characters, the 
arguments in the one case apply exactly to the 
other. Whether, where, or when, the terminations 
may be the same, are yet in the balance; and M. 
Guizot offers us the light of his clear and masterly 
wind to guide us to a rational understanding of 
the mighty problem. 

“The success,” he says, “by which the English 
Revolution was crowned, has not only been per- 
manent, but has borne a double fruit: its authors 
founded Constitutional Monarchy in England; 
and, in America, their descendants founded the 
Republic of the United States. These great events 
are now gompletely known and understood; time, 
which has given them its sanction, has also shed 
over them its light. Sixty years ago France 
entered on the path opened ‘by England, and 
Europe lately rushed headlong in the same direc- 
tion, It is my purpose to show what are the 
causes which have crowned constitutional mo- 
Fe in England, and republican government in 
the nited States, with that solid and lasting 
suecess which France and the rest of Europe are 
still vainly pursuing, through those mysterious 
trials and revolutionary struggles, which, accord- 
ing as they are well or ill passed through, elevate 
oF pervert a nation for ages. “4 
_ “The revolution which took place in Germany, 
in = sixteenth century, was religious and not 
political ; Satin ame in the eighteenth, was 
s 215. 








political and not religious. It was the peculiar 
felicity of England in the seventeenth century, 
that the spirit of religious faith and the spirit of 
political liberty reigned together, and that she 
entered upon the two revolutions at the same time. 
All the great passions of the human soul were 
thus excited and brought into action, while some 
of the most powerful restraints by which they are 
controlled remained unbroken; and the hopes and 
aspirations of eternity remained to console and 
tranquillise those whose earthly hopes and ambi- 
tions had suffered shipwreck.” 

The beginning of the civil war is distinctly 
stated :— 

“ On the occasion of a new remonstrance, which 
it was proposed to present to the King against the 
old grievances (as if they had not already been 
redressed), the strength of the two parties was 
distinctly put to the trial. The debate became so 
violent that, in the House of Commons itself, the 
members were on the point of coming to blows. 
Victory was p Areal in favour of the revolu- 
tionary party by eleven votes. Fifty days after 
this vote, the fugitive King quitted his palace of 
Whitehall, which he re-entered only on his way 

the scaffold. The House of Commons immedi- 

ly ordered that the country should, with all 
ligence, be put in a state of defence. The Par- 
ntary struggle was at anend: Civil War had 
n. 
* At this solemn moment, patriotic regrets and 
y forebodings were heard in both parties; 
and ‘especially in that of the King, which was less 
confident in its strength, and perhaps also in its 
cause But these sentiments were not general. 
In most minds the ardent desire and hope of vic- 
tory were predominant. The spirit of resistance 
to illegality and oppression has been one of the 
most noble and salutary dispositions of the English 
people throughout the whole course of their his- 
tory. Docile and even favourable to authority, 
when it acts in virtue of the laws, they are intre- 
pid in resisting any violation of what they regard 
as the law of the land and their own right. Both 
parties, even in the midst of their dissensions, 
were animated by this sentiment, The revolu- 
tionary party struggled against the encroach- 
ments and oppressions which England had en- | 
dured from the King, and which she had still to 
apprehend from him. The monarchical party re- 
sisted the illegal and oppressive acts which Par- 
liament was actually inflicting on the country. 
The respect for right and law, though continuall 
disregarded or violated, was deeply rooted in all 
minds, and threw a veil over the injuries and 
the evils which civil war was preparing for the 
country. 

‘In neither party were the habits and manners 
very repugnant to civil war. The Cavaliers were 
impetuous and violent, and still given to that 
habit of combat, that taste for an appeal to force, 
which characterised the feudal times. The Puri- 
tans were rigid, harsh, and pertinacious; they had 
imbibed the passions, together with the traditions, 


of the Hebrew people, who defended and avenged | 


their God by destroying his enemies. To both, 
the sacrifice of life was familiar; in neither, did 
bloodshed excite any horror. . . . 

“‘ Nor was virtue itself wanting to cither party. 
The Cavaliers, though generally violent and 
licentious, had in their ranks the noblest models 





of the ry a ay and generous manners of men of 
ancient family, full of unexacting deyotedness and 


dignified submission. The Puritans, arrogant and 
hard, rendered an inappreciable service to their 
country; they founded the austerity of private 
life and the sanctity of domestic manners. The 
two parties fought with the most determined 
acrimony; but,in the midst of the mortal struggle, 
they did not renounce all sentiments of order and 
peace. There were no sanguinary riots, no judi- 
cial massacres, There was civil war, fierce, ob- 
stinate, full of violence and of evil, but without 
cynical or atrocious excesses, and restrained, by 
the general manners of the people, within certain 
bounds of justice and humanity.” 

Degeneracy in all classes speedily ensued. “ The 
King was in want of money; the Cavaliers used this 
as a reason or a pretext for unlicensed pillage. The 
taxes levied by the Parliament did not suffice for 
the expenses of the war; the Parliament esta- 
blished a system of confiscation more or less dis- 
guised, which, by branding its enemies with the 
name of Malignants, rendered it master of their 
revenues, often even of their lands, and thus be- 
eame a daily source of wealth to its partisans. In 
this general and protracted disorder, amidst the 
abuses of power and the extremities of distress, 
bad passions were incessantly excited, and law- 
less ave exposed to the temptation of chance 
and opportunity; hate and revenge took 7 
sion of the more energetic minds; fear and base- 
ness of the feebler. e Parliament, which pre- 
tended to act in the name of the laws, and to serve 
the King, even while resisting him, was compelleé 
to clothe its most violent deeds in false and hypo- 
critical language. Among the Royalists, many, 
mistrusting the ings duplicity, called upon to 
make sacrifices beyond their means, and dail 
more doubtful of the success of their cause, felt 
the warmth of their devotion decline, and either 
submitted in despair, or sought compensation in 
licence. Falsehood, violence, rapacity, pusillani- 
mity and selfishness under every variety of form, 
rapidly increased among the men engaged in the 
conflict; while the people, who took only a re- 
mote or indirect part in it, and were subjected to 
the detestable influence of the spectacle of a re- 
volution, gradually lost their notions of right, 
duty, justice, and virtue, or preserved only dim 
and wavering traces of them. 

“At the same time they suffered severely in 
their pecuniary interests. War, unrestrained by 
discipline and spread over the whole face of the 
land, ravaged town and country, destroying the 
subsistence, or defeating the hopes and the la- 
bours of the people. The financial measures of 
Parliament, made subservient to local hostilities 
and intrigues, threw landed property into con- 
fusion and depreciated its value. All security for 
the business of the present, or the labours of the 
future, was at an end. Even domestic life was 
affected by the general disorder, and families the 
furthest removed from political strife were sharers 
in the general calamity. And as alarm always 
travels further and swifter than suffering, the 
country, fallen into a state of fearfal distress, was 
a@ prey to an anxiety more general and more fear- 
fal than the distress itself.” 

A frightful picture of civil war and revolution, 
and of the national descent went on with acceler- 
ated rapidity. ‘ Abroad, as well as at home, the 
principles of the English Republicans were belied, 
and their hopes defeated, by their fo 
They had promised freedom, and the exer- 
cised tyranny, They had promised the union of 
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Protestants and the triumph of Protestantism, #94 


they had raised a war between the, counsTies 
which were the main bulwarks of the Provestant 
cause. 
“It was in vain that the Republican govern- 
~ ment had gained battles and suppressed its ene- 
mies. Notwithstanding its successes, and the 
— submission of the country, the Republic 
id not take root in the soil, and its leaders daily 
lost “om in the respect and consideration of the 
e.” 


al this we would refer our readers to the 
extract, No. 2, farther on, under the head of 
“ CROMWELL;” nor isit our purpose to go seriatim 
through the political stages, the origin and con- 
sequences of which M. Guizot so admirably ex- 
pean, and applies to the age in which we live. 
this journey we would rather lean to the end, 
and conclude by a selection. of biographical 
sketches and estimates of character, which, we 
think, must be very interesting to the English 
reader. The. traits of Charles I., Cromwell, 
Monk, Clarendon, and James II., from such a 
Reneil are of lasting quality, and we shall copy 
m under their respective titles, after noticing 
. the conclusion of the general argument. In the 
reign of Anne, the Stuarts had a probable chance 
te re-ascend the throne, and all subsequent at- 
apts became more feeble and unlikely. For 
“the fate of England and its government were 
not left to be determined by a fit of popular ill. 
humour, the defeat of a few regiments of soldiers, 
or the daring enterprise of a few factious men. 
The same social force which, in 1688, had accom- 
plished the Revolution, defended and saved, in 
1745, the government which it had founded. As 
soon as the danger became evident, the enemies of 
that government were encountered by the strong 
organisation of aristocratic parties, and by the 
good sense of a people politically disciplined and 
ply imbued with the Christian faith. The 
Whig leaders and many of the Tories considered 
P hentar and their political fortune bound up 
ith this cause. The parties were faithful to their 
eaders. ‘The middle classes and the public at 
large forgot their discontents and disgusts, and 
the small hold of the government on their personal 
sympathy, and thought only of the welfare of the 
country and their own true interests. The church 
and the dissenters were animated by a common 
loyalty. Opposed by this inielligent union of the 
aristocracy. with the people, and of the political 
with the religious spirit, the triumph of the Jaco- 
bites was as short-lived as it had been sudden. 
The greatest pert which the newly-constituted 
y of England ever incurred was also the 
t. From that time some secret plot, some at- 
tempt no sooner conceived than frustrated, has oc- 
cagionally shown that it still had enemies. It was 
not till, after seventy years of laborious and pain- 
ful trials that the government established in 1688 
avereame the vices inherent in every revolution, 
po pa uired undisputed sway in England. In 
760, when George III. ascended the throne, it 
was ly consolidated. By what means, and at 
what cost, this great work had been completed, 
ad 9 from the preceding relation. 
‘on pepe who can understand and act upon 
the counsels which God has given it in the past 
eyents of its history, is safe in the most dangerous 
crises of its fate. England had learned from her 
former trials, that a revolution is an immense and 
incalculable disorder, which entails on society 
ere evils, great perils, and great crimes; a dis- 
order which a rational people may be compelled 
so undergo, but which they will dread and repel 
antil it is forced upon them by an imperious ne- 
ity. In her new trials, England did not forget 
ig lesson. She endured much, she struggled long, 
avoid another revolution; nor did she resign 
pself to it till she saw no other way of savi 
rights, her honour, and her faith. Tt is the 
Of the Revolution of. 1688, and the main 







cause of its success, that it was an act of mere de- 
fence of necessary defence. . . -_ 

“Tr has often said in France, and even in 
England, that the Revolution of 1688 was exclu- 
sively aristocratic; that it was planned and 
achieved by the higher coves oj ne own wl 
vantage, and w: t accompli yy the impulse 
or for the good of the le, 

“This is a remarkable example, among many 
others, of the confusion of ideas and the ignorance 
of facts which so often characterise the judg- 
ments passed on great events. 

“ The two political changes effected by the Re- 
volution of 1688 are the most popular to be found 
in history; it proclaimed and guaranteed, on the 
one hand, the essential rights common to all citi- 
zens, and on the other, the active and effectual 
participation of the country in its own govern- 
ment. A people so ignorant of its highest interests, 
as not to know that this is all which it needs, or 
ought to demand, will never be able to found a 
government or to maintain its liberties. . . . 

“ The ideas and passions of the modern parti- 
sans of democracy, which now convulse and dis- 
organise society, have an extensive and powerful 
sway in the United States, and there, as else- 
where, are pregnant with contagious errors and 
destructive vices. Hitherto they have been con- 
trolled and purified by Christianity, and by the 
sound political traditions, and strong habits of 
spontaneous obedience to law, which, in the midst 
of nearly unlimited freedom, govern the popula- 
tion. In spite of the anarchical principles which 
are boldly proclaimed on this vast theatre, prin- 
ciples of order and conservation maintain their 
ground, and exercise a powerful influence over 
society and individuals; their presence and their 
power are felt, even by the party which emphati- 
cally styles itself democratic; insensibly moderat- 
ing its actions, and often saving it from its own 
intemperance. To these tutelary principles which 
presided over its origin, the American revolution 
owed its success. ay Heaven grant that in the 
midst of the formidable conflict which they have. 
now to sustain, they may continue to guide this 
powerful people, and to warn them in time of the 
precipices which lie so near their path! . . . 

“ Whether we consider the general destiny of 
nations, or the lives of the great men whom they 
have produced; whether we are treating of a 
monarchy or a republic, an aristocratic or a de- 
mocratic society, the same light breaks upon us 
from the facts presented by history: we see that 
the ultimate success or failure of governments is 
determined, in the last result, by the same laws; 
and that the policy which preserves a state from 
violent revolutions, is also the only policy which 
can bring a revolution to a successful close.” 

We now proceed to our task of personal portrai- 
ture:— 

“Cuartes I., full of haughty pretensions, 
though devoid of elevated ambition, and moved 
rather by the desire of not derogating in the eyes 
of the kings, his peers, than by that of ruling with 
2 strong hand over his people, twice attempted to 
introduce into the country the maxims and the 
practice of absolute monarchy: the first time, in 
presence of Parliament, at the instigation of a 
vain and frivolous favourite, whose presumptuous 
incapacity shocked the good sense and wounded 
the self-respect of the humblest citizen: the second 
time, by dispensing with Parliament altogether, 
be] rules ra by the — of a aoeegge] able 
and energetic, ambitions and’ imperious, thou: 
not Sithent atness of mind, “euvonna to Ee 
master, by whom he was imperfectly understood 
and ill supported, and aware too late that kings 
are not to be saved solely by incurring ruin, how- 
ever nobly, in their service. Within the 
Parliament, the conflict was severe, but short. 
The monarchical party tried to array itself around 
the King, and to govern in his name, These first 
essays at coiistibulvotial government failed ere they 


had well begun; they failed through the faults of 
the King, who was inconsistent, frivolously ob. 
stinate, and as jactonore with. his counsellors as 
with his enemies; through the inexperience of 
those counsellors, alternately too exclusive and 
too yielding, and constantly thwarted or betrayed 
in the Palace, as well as in the Parliament; and 
finally, through the distrust and the pretensions 
of the revolutionary party, determined not 1) 
yield or rest till the absolute power, which they 
sought to overthrow, should have passed inj) 
their own hands.” 

CromwELL.—“ 1. By alternately appealing to 
religious and democratic enthusiasm, and enfore. 
ing military discipline, Cromwell had gained the 
confidence of these men, and had become their 
leader. He had spent his youth in the excess 
of an ungovernable temperament, which were suc. 
ceeded by fits of ardent and restless piety, and by 
active services rendered to the people amonz 
whom he lived. As soon as a political and war. 
like career opened before him, he rushed headlong 
into it, as the only one in which he could find 
room for the employment of his powers and the 


tionists, the ablest of soldiers; ready alike to 
speak, to pray, to conspire, and to fight; at one 
time pouring out his thoughts with a warmth and 
frankness that carried away his hearers; and, in 
case of need, playing the hypocrite with a cool 
and inexhaustible mendacity, and a fertility of 
invention, which surprised and perplexed even his 
enemies; enthusiastic yet — rash yet per- 
spicacious, mystical yet practical, he set no bounds 
to the soarings of his imagination, and he felt no 
scruples in perpetrating any act which which the 
necessity of the case enjoined; determined on 
success at all costs, discerning and seizing with 
matchless promptitude the means necessary to 
obtain it, and impressing on all, whether friends 
or foes, the conviction that he was gifted above 
all men with the qualities necessary to the vigor- 
ous conduct and complete success of an enter 
prise. . . 2. Oliver Cromwell, the man who 
had been the principal author of the King’s death 
and the establishment of the Republic, had apre- 
sentiment of this result, and now prepared to take 
advantage of it. No sooner was this change con- 
summated than a mighty but natural metamor- 
phosis took place inCromwell. Till then goaded 
by fanaticism and ambition, he had bent his whole 
powers to the destruction of the enemies of his 
faith and the obstacles to his fortune. But now 
that the work of revolution was accomplished, bv 
saw that the next necessary step was to re-col 
struct the government. Providence, which rarely 
endows one man with powers so different, had 
marked out Cromwell for this double work. The 
revolutionist disappeared and gave place to the 
dictator. While Cromwell’s great and vigorous 
mind perceived what the new state of things im- 
periously demanded, he saw no less clearly thit 
the government which his colleagues were a 
tempting to establish would not satisfy the ex 
gencies of the times. Neither the institutions nor 
the men were equal to the occasion. ‘The instr 
tutions, from their total want of unity, stability, 
and of any principle of life and growth, tended 
foster intestine war and create perpetual uncer 
tainty at the seat of power; whilst the conduct 0! 
the men was determind by narrow or chimeric! 
views, and by petty and blind passions. It ws 
easy to perceive that such institutions and su’ 
leaders would perpetuate the struggle between 
the government and the country. From the time 
when the Parliament and its chiefs were exal 
into sovereigns, Cromwell’s good sense 
weighed them and found them wanting. He 5 
that no strong and regular government 00 
spring from such a source. From that moment 
his chief care was to dissociate himself from the 












policy and the destiny of these men or these » 
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satisfaction of his passions. He was the most | 
vehement of sectaries, the most active of revolu- | 
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stitutions; to keep aloof from their faults and their 
reverses, and, while he served the Parliament, to 
separate himself from it. But to separate himself 
was not enough; it was necessary that he should 
grow in strength and renown, while others were 
working their own ruin. Cromwell foresaw the 
downfal of the Parliament and its leaders, and 
he determined not only to share their fall, but to 
rise upon their ruins.” 3. On his victorious re- 
turn from the battle of Worcester, “jealousies and 
hatreds were for a moment forgotten in the joy of 
deliverance from great and imminent danger. The 
Parliament heaped gifts and favours upon Crom- 
well; among others, a large grant of lands, and 
the palace of Hampton Court as a residence. But 
though the most distrustful lavished marks of 
gratitude and deference upon him, the enthusiasm 
of the republican part of the people was more sin- 
cere and more valuable. No sooner has a revolu- 
tion levelled the ancient dignities and grandeurs 
of acountry in the dust, than its authors are eager 
to raise up new ones; their safety and their pride 
are equally concerned in seeing their work illus- 
trated by glorious symbols, which they imagine 
will compensate society for those they have de- 
stroyed. Hence the pompous displays, the in- 
ordinate flatteries, the idolatry of language, with 
which popular bodies, however democratic, de- 
light to intoxicate the men who climb on the 
ruins they have made. Sectaries and philoso- 
phers, citizens and soldiers, parliament and people, 
all, willingly or unwillingly, concurred in enhanc- 
ing Cromwell’s greatness, as if they themselves 
were rendered greater by it. The republicans of 
the city of London, who went out to harangue 
him on his return, told him, with exultation, that 
he was born ‘to bind kings with chains, and 
nobles with fetters of iron.’ They were too short- 
sighted to perceive that these fetters would soon 
gall their own hands. Cromwell received these 
honours and flatteries with an humility which, 
though the result of calculation, was not wholly 
destitute of sincerity. ‘To God alone,’ he con- 
tinually repeated, “belongs the glory: I am only 
his weak and unworthy instrument.’ He knew 
how acceptible this language was to his country 
and his party; andhe exaggerated it by incessant 
and emphatic repetitions, to please the men whose 
confidence and attachment he thus raised to the 
highest pitch. But it was also the expression of 
his own inmost thoughts. The power and provi- 
dence of God, His continual action on the affairs 
of the world and the souls of men, were not, in 
Cromwell's mind, cold abstractions, or worn-out 
traditions, bat deep and sincere convictions. 
Though his faith neither restrained his actions 
under the temptationg of life, nor made him scru- 
pulous about the mesures necessary to success, 
it subsisted at the bottom of his heart, and in- 
rnp his words when he was strongly moved by 
the greatness of circumstances or of his own 
situation. It costs a man little, however, to talk 
umbly, and to call himself the instrument of 
God, when God makes his instrument the master 
of nations. Neither Cromwell’s power nor pride 
Were any losers by his humility. His ambition 
hot only rose with his station, but soared above 
It. While his language was so humble, sudden 
airs of sovereignty occasionally betrayed what 
Was passing within him.” 4. When he had 
a himself to despotic power, “A stranger 
per rancorous passions, the narrow and in- 
rT le prejudices, which characterise the sway 
: ‘actions, it was his desire that all, without dis- 
luction of origin or party, Cavaliers and Presby- 
terians, as well as Republicans, might find protec- 
a and security for their civil interests, provided 
they abstained from political intrigues. The act 
‘nposing the oath of fidclity on all Englishmen, 
under pain of legal disabilities, was abrogated. 
e administration of justice was once more re- 
friar ane wy impartial. Cromwell, as 
= utionary general, had gained intelligence and 
onover adherents from all parties; Cromwell, 





Protector of the Republic, endeavoured to rally 
round his government all the higher elements of 
society. He had too much good sense to desert 
the friends by whom he had risen to eminence, 
and to throw himself on the mercy of his former 
enemies; but a superior instinct taught him that 
so long as a government is not accepted and sus- 
tained by those whom their position, their inte- 
rests and their habits render the natural sup- 
porters of political order, nothing can be com- 
pletely organised or firmly established. This im- 





order, and to ¢hose iniquitous excesses which 
popular purties clothe with fair promises. He 
was attached to his duties as a soldier and an 
Englishman, not ostentatiously, but with firmness 
and modesty. He was no charlatan and no de- 
claimer; he was discreet even to taciturnity, and 
absolutely indifferent to truth or falsehood. Hedis- 
sembled with imperturbable coolness and patience 
to bring about the result which seemed to him 
necessary to the welfare of England—the peace- 
able restoration of the only government which 


petuous leader of populer innovators manifested | could be stable and regular. All the rest was, in 


the greatest respect for time-hallowed institutions. 
The sectaries, in their aversion to buman learn- 
ing and aristocratic or royal endowments, sought 
to destroy the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Cromwell saved them. Great by nature, 
and elevated by fortune, he soon acquired a taste 
for all that was great and lofty in talents and 
learning, present fame or ancient tradition; he 
delighted to surround himself with all that was 
eminent, and to protect it against coarse and vul- 
gar antipathy. In — of this policy, in the 
maintenance of law and order for all, in the re- 
establishment of authority and the enforcement 
of respect, he employed that very army with 
which he had overthrown so many ancient digni- 
ties and powers; though its rigorous discipline 
and its devotedness to him were barely sufficient 
to repress the half-extinguished passions which 
still smouldered in its ranks. In the foreign re- 
lations of England, Cromwell took a still juster 
view of the interests of his country and of his 
own position, and being less trammelled by party 
ties, obtained a much more complete success.’’ 
Ricnarp CroMWELL AND GENERAL Monx.— 
“ Richard Cromwell really wished to put an end 
to the country’s agitations and his own by treat- 
ing immediately with the King. He was not de- 
ficient in sense or honesty, but he had neither 
ambition nor greatness of mind. His father’s 
career and destiny, of which he had been a sharer, 
had excited in him a feeling of fatigue rather than 
of confidence. He did not believe in the recur- 
rence of a similar success in his own ease, nor did 
he feel himself capable of bearing a similar bur- 
then. But neither was he a man to take a final 
and unalterable resolution in so weighty a matter. 
He was undecided and weak, overwhelmed with 
debts, and looking out on every side for the issue 
of what was pending. He continued the sport of 
a fortune the vanity of which he felt, and the in- 
strument of men inferior to himself in understand- 
ing. Some solution of the present state of things 
was absolutely necessary. All the men of mark 
or influence who had brought about the revolu- 
tion, or whom the revolution had raised into 
notice, had been repeatedly put to the proof. 
Though their attempts to govern the country had 
not been thwarted or obstructed by any external 
obstacle or national resistance, none of them had 
succeeded. They had destroyed each other. They 
had all exhausted in these fruitless conflicts what- 
ever reputation or whatever strength they might 
otherwise have preserved. Their nullity was 
completely laid bare. Nevertheless, England was 
still at their mercy. The nation had lost, in these 
long and meijancholy alternations of anarchy and 
despotism, the habit of ruling, and the courage to 
rule, its own destinies. Cromwell’s army was still 
in existence, incapable of forming a government, 
but overturning every one that did not please it. 
It was a stranger to political parties, a soldier 
highly respected by the army, a faithful servant 
of the Parliament and Cromwell, and of even 
Richard Cromwell at his accession, who perceived 
that there was but one conclusion of this anarchy 
possible, and endeavoured to lead his wearied 
country to that goal without conflict and without 
convulsion. There was nothing great in the cha- 
racter of Monk, but good sense and courage. He 
had no thirst for glory, no desire for power, ne 
lofty prineiples or designs, either for his country 
or himself; but he had a profound aversion to dis- 





| his eyes, nothing more than a chaos of doubtful 


questions and party quarrels. He succeeded, All 
the fractions of the great monarchical party sus- 

nded their ancient animosities, their blind im- 
patience and their conflicting claims, and united 
to support him. ‘The Restoration came to pass 
like a natural and inevitable event, without cost- 
ing either victors or vanquished a drop of blood; 
and Charles the Second, re-entering London in 
the midst of immense acclamations, could say 
with truth, ‘It is certainly my fault that I did not 
come back before, for I have seen nobody to-day 
who did not protest that he had always wished 
for my return.’ ” 

CLARENDON.—On the restoration “ it was natu- 
ral that the ancient royalist party, the faithful 
adherents aud counsellors of Charles I. in misfor- 
tune, and of Charles Il. in exile, should be the 
first possessors of power. Their leader was 
Clarendon, a man of firm, upright, and penetrating 
mind; a sincere friend of legal and moral order; a 
courageous defender of the constitution of his 
country, and a devoted adherent of her church; 
full of respect for her rights, whether written or 
traditional, popular or monarchical. But he car- 
ried his hatred of the revolution to such a pitch, 
that he regarded everything new with suspicion 
and antipathy. As prime minister, he was haughty 
rather than high-minded; he was deficient in 
Jargeness of thought and in warmth and gene- 
rosity of heart; he was ostentatious in the display 
of his greatness, and pedantically rigid in the use 
of his power. Towards the king, who regarded 
him with great confidence, and with an esteem 
mingled with some degree of attachment, he was 
by turns austere and humble; passing from re- 
monstrance to complaisance, speaking the truth 
with the courage and firmness of an honest man, 
but alarmed at having spoken it, and seeking sup- 
port against the court, yet not choosing to receive 
it from the Parliament. He tried to compel the 
Crown to respect the ancient Jaws of the country, 
and to keep the Commons within the humble 
limits which the older constitution had assigned 
to them; and he flattered himself that the royal 
prerogative might be restrained within the bounds 
of legality, without rendering it responsible to 
Parliament. He failed in this chimerical attempt 
to found a government neither arbitrary nor 
limited in a country just emerging from a popular 
revolution; and he fell, after seven years of ascen- 
dancy, hated by the Commons for his monarchical 
arrogance, by the dissenters for his high church 
intolerance, and by the court for his contemptuous 
austerity. He was pursued by the blind anger of 
the people, who reproached him with every public 
evil, as well as with every abuse of power; and 
was shamefully abandoned by the king, who now 
regarded him only as an inconvenient censor, and 
a minister dangerous to his own popularity. 
Clarendon’s fall has been attributed to the defects 
of his character, and to some mistakes or failures 
in his policy abroad and at home. Those who 
judge thus underrate the magnitude of the causes 
which determine the fate of eminent statesmen. 
Providence, which imposes so rude a task upon 
them, does not regard a few weaknesses, failures, 
or errors with such inexorable rigour as to visit 
them with a total overthrow. Other great minis- 
ters, such as Richelieu, Mazarin, or Walpole, had 
as great defects as Clarendon, and commi 
faults at least as serious es his. But they under- 
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stood the times in which they lived; the views ! 
and objects of their policy were in harmony with 
the wants, the sealer and the general ten-, 
dency of the public mind. Clarendon, on the | 
contrary, mistook the character of his age; he | 
misconstrued the import of the great events which | 
he had witnessed. He considered what had passed | 
from 1640 to 1660 as a revolt, the suppression of | 
which had left the government nothing to do but 
to re-establish law and order; he did not perceive | 
that it was a revolution which had not only 
hurried the English people into fatal disorders, 
but had stamped a new political character on the 
country and imposed new rules of conduct on the 
restored monarchy. Amongst the great results 
which this revolution had “sale 0 England, | 
Clarendon accepted with sincerity the indispen- 
sable concurrence of Parliament in the govern- | 
ment of the country, and with joy, the triumph of | 
Protestantism. But he obstinately rejected and | 
—_ the growing influence of the House of | 
ommons, and could not employ or even under- 
stand the means by which it might be made to 
ensure the safety, and add to the strength, of the 
monarchy. This was one of those.radical mis- 
takes for which the rarest talents or even virtues 
cannot atone, and which render faults or reverses, 
otherwise unimportant, fatal to public men.” 
James II.—* During a reign of four years, zeal 
for the Catholic faith had exclusive possession of 
James the Second’s mind. His efforts to obtain ab- 
solute — were not the result of astrong charac- 
ter and despotic temper, nor of an ardent ambition; 
they were dictated by a dogged and intractable 
fanaticism. The infallibility and superiority to 
all control, which are the fundamental principles 
of the constitution of the Church of Rome, he 
regarded as maxims of government, no less than 
articles of faith. In his narrow and rigid mind, 
spiritual order was blindly confounded with tem- 
oral; and he thought himself entitled to exact 
‘om his subjects that absolute submission in the 
State which he deemed it his own duty to yield 
in the Church. From his infancy he had suffered 
oppression for his faith, and had seen those who 
shared it subjected to cruel persecutions. On his 
accession to the throne, he regarded the deliver- 
ance of the Catholic Church in England as his 
uliar duty and mission, and he was incapable 
of understanding any other way of effecting her 
deliverance than by restoring her ascendancy. 
Such is the lamentable concatenation of human 
errors and crimes! ‘They provoke and produce 
each other in endless series, Instead of recog- 
nising and respecting their reciprocal rights, Pro- 
testants and Catholics could only alternately per- 
secute and enslave each other. LEither in the sin- 
cere hope of succeeding, or in the desire of guard- 
ing himself from all future reproach, James:began 
by trying to govern according to the constitution. 
The day on which he ascended the throne, he 
promised to maintain the established laws of the 
Church as well as of the State; and this promise 
he solemnly repeated to the Parliament which he 
shortly after convoked. Some important though 
isolated acts, however, soon belied these profes- 
sions. He continued to levy taxes which had not 
been voted by Parliament; and whilst he redoubled 
his severity against the dissenters, with a view to 
conciliate the Church of England, he began to 
suspend the execution of the laws against the 
Catholics, and to make serious inraads on the 
— and religious constitution of the state. 
—— was still more alarming than his 
acts. hile professing the legality of his inten- 
tions, he continually betrayed a sense of his right 
to absolute power, and his resolution to enforce it 
if the country did not gratefully acknowledge his 
moderation. Kings and their subjects are equally 
fond of displaying to each other the sword of 
ocles suspended over their heads; the former, 
e name of divine right; the latter, in that of 


as insane as it is insolent, since it inevitably en- 
feebles the powers of the government, or endan- 

ers the liberties of the country. The true wis- 

om and policy of both kings and their subjects 
are the same; to claim nothing beyond their law- 
ful rights, and to bury in silence the mysteries 
and the menaces of arbitrary power on the one 
hand, and of revolution on the other.” 








NATURAL HISTORY:—IRELAND. 

The Natural History of Ireland. By W. Thomp- 
son, Esq. Vol. II. 8vo. Reeve, Benham, and 
Reeve. 

Tue ever-pleasing science of natural history has 
no more assiduous, well-informed, and agreeable 
illustrator than Mr. Thompson, to whom Ireland 
in particular is much indebted for his constant 
observation and the curious facts which it has 
elicited. Nature, and the freaks of Nature in 
Ornithology (as in Zoology generally), are set 
forth in these volumes ; and the strange changes 
which are sometimes found in the wild animal, 
and those which are induced in various ways by 
domestication, are brought together in a manner 
that possesses all the charms of anecdote and 
utility of information. 

Connected with this amusement and intelli- 
gence isthe correction of many popular mistakes, 
which operate against the endurance and lives of 
many birds and beasts which are looked upon as 
injurious to us, whilst in fact they are, on the con- 
trary, our friends and assistants. Some are sani- 
tary scavengers, others the devourers of insects 
that consume the food intended for man, and 
others in many ways beneficial to human interests, 
yet thoughtlessly or ignorantly condemned as 
enemies and unsparingly destroyed. The exa- 
mination of the stomachs of birds, in numerous 
instances, demonstrates this truth, and proves to us 
that we ought to cherish them for their services, 
instead of persecuting them for their erroneously 
suspected depredations. 

hus, “ Mr. St. John, writing of the partridge, 

remarks, that he is confident ‘ most, if not all, 
granivorous birds amply repay the farmer for 
their food by the quantity of weeds they destroy 
during a great part of the year.’ Another author 
observes:—‘In alluding to the game which may 
be reared profitably upon a farm, partridges 
cannot be omitted. I do not believe they ever 
pull a single ear of corn from the stalk; it is only 
after the stubbles are cleared of the crop that they 
ever feed upon grain at all. In summer, insects 
and seeds of grasses, and in winter the leaves of 
weeds and coarse grasses from below the hedges, 
constitute their food; in the latter season they 
become, upon such nutriment, exceedingly fat. 
During the continuance of a severe frost, and 
when the ground has been covered to a consider- 
able depth by snow, I have repeatedly examined 
the crops, both of partridges and pheasants, and 
found them filled with the leaves of grasses which 
grow by the edges of springs and water-rills that 
have not been frozen; and the birds, on such oc- 
casions, were in fact fatter than at any other sea- 
son of the year.” 

Of this bird, the account of which appears in 
the earlier portion of the volume before us, which 
is devoted to the order Rasores (as the first volume 
was to the Raptores and Inséssores), we have the 
following interesting notice :— 

“Some years ago, a partridge in good condition, 
and having the perfect use of its wings, was cap- 
tured at an early hour of the morning in the 
street portion of Donegal-square, Belfast, and 
taken to a friend of mine, well-known to be fond 
of birds. Its wildness denoted that the bird had 
not escaped from captivity. After being kept for 
some days in a town-yard the captive was set at 
liberty, when it immediately rose high into the 
air and flew off tothecountry. Its captor had no 
indication of what brought the bird to town; but 
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it had probably been pursued from the country by 
ahawk. The friend alluded to hada partridge 
in confinement for some time in Belfast, which 
exhibited so strong a pugnacious propensity, that 
its exploits in this way were often witnessed with 
much amusement. Birds of all kinds, includin 
well-grown pullets, of the domestic fowl— 
cocks and hens—were, on being placed in the 
inclosure with it, immediately attacked. It flew 
instantaneously with great force and energy 
against any bird introduced to its domicile, bring. 
ing the weight of its body to bear against the in. 
truder. The strangers seemed so astonished by 
the attack as to become quite bewildered, ard 
withstood it without attempting to act on the de- 
fensive. They were, however, always soon re. 
moved from the inhospitable partridge. 

“ A sporting friend has generally observed that 
by far the greater number of partridges which he 
shot were males. On one occasion, late in the 
autumn, seven birds of a covey which fell to his 
gun (being all then seen, though others may pre- 
viously have been killed), were of that sex. 

“This species, as is well known, occasionally 
becomes white. The last one, wholly of a pure 
white colour, which came under my notice, was 
shot a few years ago, at Montalto House, county 
of Down. 

“ When travelling from Liverpool to London by 
the mail-train (8$ hours) on May 7, 1846, I re 
marked that partridges, pheasants, hares, and 
rabbits, though near the train, were not in the 
least alarmed by it, as rooks and _ ring-doves 
were,—all of the many birds of these two species 
having changed their quarters to some distance. 
I was particularly struck by the indifference of the 
rabbits, which, although within thirty yards, did 
not even erect their ears to listen to the sound. 
I have no doubt that the case was very different 
when the trains first started, and that these four 
species, which are now regardless of them, quickly 
fled at their approach; but, experience having 
taught them that they have nothing to fear, they 
are now as indifferent to the loudly rushing train 
as to the gently passing wind. When subse- 
quently travelling by this railway, I observed that 
a partridge which had been close to where the 
engine passed (perhaps dusting itself on the road), 
was obliged to move out of the way. It then flew 
merely a few yards up the grassy bank, and 
alighted within the railway inclosure. 

“There is a singular difference in habit be- 
tween the partridge of the north of Ireland and 
that of the opposite portion of Scotland, as is well 
known to sportsmen who have shot in both coun- 
tries: I have myself remarked it with some i- 
terest. An Irish covey generally springs without 
uttering a call, but the Scotch covey shrieks with 
all its might when sprung. ‘The Scotch birds, 
too, even where very little molested, more know- 
ingly take care of themselves than the Irish: theit 
watchfulness is extraordinary. Their sense of 
hearing, as well as of sight, must be remarkably 
acute. One day in the month of October, an ex 
perienced sportsman and myself sprang either 
twenty-four or twenty-six covies (nearly all double 
or containing about two dozen of birds), in the 
neighbourhood of Ballantrae, when they all not 
only forbade a near approach, but, though we 
advanced as silently as possible, never admitted 
us into the same field with them. I have known 
partridges, that when sprung there called loudly 
like old cock birds, prove, on being shot, young 
birds of the year. ; 

“A sporting friend, who has had much exper! 
ence in both countries, remarks, that he has more 
than once seen every bird of a moderate-sized 
covey shot in Ireland, but never saw this done @ 
Scotland. He has bagged as many birds from # 
certain number of individuals in the former 
island as he has from the same number of coves 
in Scotland.” ‘ : 

Such, it seems, are the differences in national 
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character between the Scottish and Irish par- 
tridges. The former are, like the race that sur- 
rounds them, although chiefly Celtic, very pru- 
dent, and take good heed of the main chance both 
for themselves and their feathered families, whilst 
the latter are a reckless, devil-may-care set, who 
get “kilt” right and left, owing to their want of 
caution and due respect for the dangers around 
them. But our sport has led us a-field, shooting 
folly as it flies, and we must retrace our steps a 
little for other objects of natural history, and sin- 

incidents relating to them. As, for exam- 
ple, of the quail :— 

“The colours of the quail sometimes appear 
very striking when the bird is about alighting 
near one with its back towards him. I have seen 
the rich yellow and: brown dorsal markings ex- 
hibited in straight lines alternately down the 
back, giving it altogether a striped appearance, 
which, though formal, looked singular and 
beautiful. 

“At Mertoun, in the same district as Holywood 
House, a pointer dog had to be kept chained this 
season on account of the service which he was 
considered to render to an English terrier in 
killing quails. The two sallied out together early 
in the morning, and when the former ‘ pointed’ 
the quails, the terrier rushed before him to seize 
one. They were casually observed to act thus in 
aclover field, though a capture was not effected 
on that occasion; the terrier was several times 
seen with these birds after returning from such 
excursions. Quails often lie so close that, doubt- 
less, they could occasionally be thus taken. Seve- 
ral times, when I have been walking on the bor- 
ders of meadows, my dog has picked up a land-rail 
as it ran close to my feet.” 

And the author adds, in a note—“Since the 
preceding matter was put in type, I have had the 
follo ring é0nfirmation that the quail can be so 
captured, from Robert Taylor, Esq., of Belfast, 

who resided some time at Corfu:—‘*One mode of 

taking quails, which I frequently witnessed during 
the course of my walks through the fields of 

Corfu, I had never read of, and struck me as very 

singular. A man, armed with a gun, and accom- 

= by a peculiar-looking dog—a kind of 
> Jurcher—proceeded slowly through the field, the 
& dog keeping a few feet in advance, and carefully 
< examining every bush and tuft in which a bird 
f could possibly find shelter. Generally the dog 
ys Seized the quail while sitting, and carried it to his 
5.) master, who rewarded his dexterity with a slice 
® of pudding or a sausage, which he carried in his 
hd et. I have seen several quails thus caught 
| by the dog in the same field, and after each per- 
& formance he was very exacting of his reward. If 
P the bird rose, the man fired at it, so there was 
littlechance of escape for the poor quail, The 
& dog caught several for every one that was brought 
Q down bythe gun or even fired at. It may be desir- 
ry able to add that this did not occur in the breeding 
< *ason,’” 
i _We have vindicated some species from the sus- 
Picion of destructiveness ; but Mr. Thompson does 
Q Rot consider the ring-dove to belong to this fa- 
7, Yourable category. It is the reverse; and garden 
n produce suffers considerably from its 
devastations. 


Our next marked quotation refers to the proud- 
est of our home-reared birds, and gives an extra- 
nary instance of its sagacity :— 

The peafowl (Pavo cristatus) is a native of 
ne, where it still exists in a wild state. A pair 
: ese birds kept by us for some time paid due 
espect to the hall-door by eating there only of 
4 or biscuit (moistened), though at the back 
= they partook freely of potatoes. Mr. Poole 
a _* A peacock which belonged to the 
h Shbour of an acquaintance of mine (on whose 

yn the bird roosted) had both his eyes picked 
Out in one of his ee Although total blind- 
ness was the result, it did not cause the bird to 








forsake his perch on the top of the house: he still 
succeeded in getting up to the ridge. The reason- 
ing power displayed in his manceuvres is worthy 
of notice. In order to be sure of reaching the 
eave in his flight from the ground, he regularly 
measured his distance from the foot of the wall by 
carefully stepping it, when he knew that by fly- 
ing up at his accustomed angle he could reach the 
eave without any danger of striking against the 
wall,’”” 

The pea-fowl is sometimes very fierce and vi- 
cious. We hada peacock some years ago (and a 
fine fellow he was, measuring between six and 
seven feet from the head to the extremity of the 
sweeping tail), which was unapproachable by fe- 
males or children in the orchard, where he used 
to run. With his master alone was he on friendly 
terms, and even liked to be taken up in his arms; 
but to every one else he was positively dangerous. 
The servant women durst not invade his terri- 
tory, except they were armed with a clothes’-prop, 
or other lethal means of defence, and at last he 
was obliged to be sent away, in consequence of 
having nearly torn off the ear of a boy of eight or 
ten years old. Still lingering in the home circle, 
we read the following somewhat similar stories, 
quoted or vouched for by our author:— 

“Common Fowl. (Gallus Domesticus.) Mr. 
Poole remarks:—‘It is well known that magpies 
are very destructive neighbours to the fowl yard. 
Of this a game cock belonging to a neighbour 
seemed to be aware, as during one season he killed 
four of these birds, which incautiously ventured 
within the fowl house where he roosted.’ 

“Though perhaps not a rare instance in the 
case of this species, it may be worth noticing, that 
a fine cock kept in our own yard, on more than 
one occasion assaulted an old cook who nowise 
meddled with him, though she did sometimes lay 
hold of some of the members of his seraglio. She 
was once indisposed for a few days after his at- 
tack, on which occasion, according to her own 
version, he had struck her ‘severely with his 
spurs between the ribs.’ 

“In April 1842, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in a Dublin newspaper:—‘ On Sunday 
se’nnight, a child named Martha Collins, living at 
Harold’s-cross, was sent by her mother to a livery 
stable yard in the neighbourhood, kept by a Mr. 
Smith. On entering the yard a cock flew at the 
child, and struck her three or four times in the 
face and other parts of the head, cutting her with 
each blow. A woman, also named Collins, resident 
in the yard, hearing the screams of the little suf- 
ferer, ran to her assistance and rescued her. On 
the Tuesday following, it was considered neces- 
sary to have medical aid, and the child was shown 
to Dr. Monks, who at once pronounced the case 
fatal. The child expired the next day. An in- 
quest was heldon the body, and a verdict accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned circumstance re- 
turned.”* 

“ Aug. 24, 1846. Mr. Joseph McKelvey states, 
that a hen of his at Milltown, Falls, having ‘ sat’ 
beyond the ordinary time on a number of eggs, he 
yesterday examined them, and finding them 
addled, commenced breaking the eggs in the pre- 
sence of the hen, who shrieked at Weksiling the 
operation, and hurried from the place. When 
passing the nest about an hour afterwards, Mr. 
McKelvey observed the hen on it, and, going to 
the spot, found her quite dead, without any appear- 
ance of external injury: he concluded she had 
died of grief. From my knowledge of my infor- 
mant, I can vouch for the truthfulness of what is 





* « The Bishop of Norwich, in his ‘ Familiar History of 
Birds,’ mentions an ungallant and furious assault of a cock- 
pheasant upon a young lady when quietly walking on the 
highway, but who, nevertheless, seized her assailant and 
carried him home. A mousing hen being alluded to in this 
work (3rd ed., vol. ii., p. 97), reminds me that in my young 
days there was a hen of our own stock which took an especial 
delight in mouse-hunting : I have often seen her carrying the 
victims about as if in triumph,” 





here related; although the accuracy of the con- 
clusion as to the cause of death may be ques- 
tionable. . . . 

“The love of the hen for maternity is, as is well. 
known, sometimes carried to an extraordinary— 
it might almost be said unnatural—extent. At 
the residence of a clergyman of my acquaintance, 
near Kirkeubbin, county of Down, in May, 1849, 
a hen had her nest and eggs in the corner of an 
outhouse, close to where a cat had brought forth 
three kittens. The eggs being taken away, the 
hen, though not having commenced incubation, 
left her own nest on the evening of their removal, 
and took charge of the kittens. During the few 
following days she laid some eggs among her 
adopted ayo These eggs were likewise re- 
moved ; but she continued, nevertheless, to cover 
the kittens during the night, and to lead them 
about by day, giving utterance to the usual, 
cluckling note, ruffling her plumage, and in every 
way acting towards them as if they were her own. 
progeny. The kittens, too, treated her as a parent, 
crouching under her for warmth, and one or more 
of them occasionally climbing on her back as 
chickens would do. The parent cat, good-hu- 
mouredly from the first, resigned her charge to 
the feathered nurse-tender, and lived on the most, 
friendly terms with her during the period—about 
a month—in which she assisted her in the dis~ 
charge of her maternal duties. 

“ The domestic fowl], and indeed all the species; 
of Gallus, are natives of the more southern and 
eastern parts of Asia, or the neighbouring islands,, 
where they are still found in a wild state.” 

There are no black grouse now in Ireland, and. 
all recent attempts to re-introduce them appear to. 
have failed, which is extraordinary, as the locali- 
ties were well adapted to their habits and sus-. 
tenance. Mr. T. observes:— 

“That many portions of Ireland, when it. 
abounded in natural wood, were well suited for 
the abode of the black grouse, does not, I con- 
ceive, admit of any doubt ;* but then we know 
not whether Great Britain may not have been 
geographically within its latitude, the extreme 
western range of the species. I have not seen 
any record of its being met with west of Great 
Britain in any latitude. Since the period men- 
tioned by Pennant this species has been introduced 
into different parts of Ireland, and being turned 
out lived occasionally for some years ; but I am 
not aware of its having bred in any. instance. 
There are in the county of Antrim, just opposite 
to the favoured haunts of this bird in Scotland, 
localities which seem in every natural feature 
well-suited to the black grouse. In two of these 
places, ‘Claggan,’ the property of Viscount 
O’Neil, and Glenarm deer-park, belonging to 
Edmund McDonnell, Esq., this bird has been in- 
troduced. 

We need not quote the particulars of the 
failures, and must indeed bring our extracts re« 
specting the Rasores to a close. One morsel 
unites the golden plover with literature and 
-— 

“ The mournful note of the golden plover, during 
the anxious period of the breeding season, has 
been alluded to; but at other times there is a wild 
life in its ery which is quite aagneing: 
* And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistle’s heard again.’ 
Burns, indeed, tells us that he could ‘never hear 
the loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a sum- 
mer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop 
of grey [golden] plover, in an autumnal morning, 





* “This remark about wood, in connexion with black 
game, was founded on personal observation in parts of Ayr- 
shire, Perthshire, and Inverness-shire, where the species 
was always found to avail itself of the woods, living within 
them, or on their borders, for a considerable portion of the 
year. Sir Wm. Jardine—whose estate in Dumfries-shire is 
situate in a very fine black game district—has, however, 
informed me, that wood is not essential at any season, and 
that these birds are common in localities there in which 
there is neither underwood nor trees,” 
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without feeling an elevation of soul, like the en- 
thusiasm of devotion or poetry.” 

The foregoing lines are from the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” * 

The history of the Grallatores, to which the last 
extract belongs, is equally interesting with the 
Rasorial portion, and fills nearly three-fourths of 
the volume. But we shalt onfy add two illustra- 
tions of our most agreeable as well as scientific 
author, from this part of his labour-of-love:— 

“ Different statements have been made 
ing the heron’s fishing time. I have somewhere 
read of its never fishing by night, not even by the 
clearest moonlight; an idea which would be 
scouted by the old women of the north of Ireland, 
whose favourite prescription for ‘ rheumatic pains’ 
is ‘the fat of a heron killed at the full of the 
moon.’ That the bird is thén in the best.condi- 
tion, is not imaginary; it visits Belfast bay in as 
great numbers to feed by moonlight as by day, at 
all seasons of the year. It is not known to come 
in dark nights. Those who kill the birds for 
pees | (which some very few poor shooters do) 
consider them only in sufficiently good condition 
after a duration of moonlight feeding. Taxider- 
mists, too, remark them to be fatter at such times 
(occasionally very fat) than when killed during 
*the dark of the moon.’ Mon . indeed, has 
correctly observed that ‘ they feed frequently by 
moonlight, at which time they become tolerably 
fat,'heing not only less disturbed in the night, but 
it has been observed that fish then come into 
shoaler waters.’ I have myself seen numbers of 
them fishing by moonlight in Belfast bay; and 
one which I shot in the act had just captured a 
large Cottus ius, Linn. (or miller’s thumb, as 
it is here called), notwithstanding its formidable 
spinous armed head. In another instance, in 
summer, when greater variety of food is afforded, 
T saw one of these fish taken from a heron’s sto- 
mach. Rennie states that he ‘had never seen an 
instance of its fishing when the day was advanced: 
and Mr. Waterton, in his interesting essay on the 
heron, remarks, and doubtless from correct obser- 
vation in his own locality, that between sunrise 
and sunset it is idle; but that when the shades of 


night set in, it sallies forth to feed. The author | 4 


of the ‘ British Naturalist’ dwells at’ some length 
on the moral of the heron not feeding during sun- 
shine; at the same time mentioning that he was 
once witness to the birds doing so. I have, how- 
ever, always accustomed to see thése birds 
feeding at every hour of the day, and at ‘alf sea- 
sons, in Belfast bay, where they have come midst 
under my observation. In the brightest sun- 
shine of the forenoon I have observed herons 
capture prey in different localities—fresh-water 
and marine (river Lagan and Strangford lough), 
and at mid-summer as well as mid-winter. . 

“In February 1839, a heron was picked up.by 
a shooter as it p Foy gay and nearly dead, on 
the surface of Belfast bay. The cause of this 
catastrophe was at once apparent,—a | eel 
having been found sticking tightly in its throat; 
this fish, twenty-six inches in length, and four 
and a halfinches in circumference at the vent, 
be pnd ae ggg bry Bees was 
partly di . e bird ha icked 
up the eel when standing at the oh of the chan- 
nel; and being unable to take wing, had been 
lifted by the flowing tide on which it was seen 
floating. 

“ Another instance of the heron’s falling a prey, 
apparently, to its intended victim is recorded in 
the ——e note:—Lord Castlereagh and the 
Rev. John Cleland being in company, in the 
neighbourhood of Portaferry, about the year 1785, 





* “Lady of the Lake,’ Canto V., Stanza XI. This | TS" 


couples, applicable to the present bird, is ated 


great plover, in an extract copied into Yarrell’s work 
(vol. ii. p. 438, 2nd edit.) The. species being unknown in 
paige ig he ttt 
y an irably ive oO! 
its adjuncts as Scott’s “ Lady of the a 





were attracted by the violent screams of a heron 
rising from ® marsh, and they paid particular 
attention toit. The bird kept on wing for a short 
time, and then fell to the ground; when, on hur- 
rying to the spot, they observed a stoat (Mustela 
erminea) running away; and found the heron 
dead from & wound which that anima) had made 
in its throat. 

“Mr. Yarroll remarks, that ‘if an eel chance 
to be the object caught, the heron has been seen 
to qt the water, to make we more t ye 7! his 

rey, by beating it against the ground until it is 
Tisebled” (vol. ii. p. 446). This proceeding I 
have frequently witnessed. I once saw a heron 
seize a small flat-fish, and beat it about much 
longer than seemed necessary merely to deprive 
it of life, as if annoyed at the poor victim for pre- 
suming to be too inconveniently broad to go down 
its captor’s esophagus.” 

Ofthe common waterhen we are told:— 


“Tt is abundant throughout Ireland, and per- 
manently resident. There is not anything pecu- 
liar respecting this species to be brought forward 
in the case of migratory birds, or which might not 
be said of itinsnycountry. It is equally com- 
mon in Ireland, Great Britain, and the Continent 
of Europe, The interesting operations connected 
with its nest have been pleasingly treated of by 
Mr. Selby and others ; but a few additional in- 
stances of the bird’s intelligence may be selected 
from. notes in my ession. It may, however, 
first. be observed, that the waterhen visits unin- 
vited, and eventually takes up its abode at locali- 
ties where protection is afforded:—its tameness, 
handsome appearance, and lively motions com- 
bined, render the bird everywhere very attractive. 
To Wolfhill, near Belfast, where I spent many 
summers, it thus came, inereased rapidly in num- 
bers, and was to be seen tame as any aap i 
coming within a pace of where one stood. Little 
troops of them were partial to the stable-yard, in 
which they fed with the fowl, and so many as 
fourteen would often appear at the same time. A 
dozen ‘might be reckoned roosting on a single 
bush in the autumn: though the pond they fre- 
uented was surrounded by trees and shrubs. A 
bird would sometimes remain perched on one foot 
for the night (or so late as any person was out of 
doors to observe it), on the top of a large stone 
in the pond. At this place, a pair once seemed 
even to prefer the vicinity of man in selecting a 
site for their nest, which was built ina heap of 
stones within a few paces of where labourers were 
daily at work, though places of the most retired 
character were quite contiguous. Two pair hav- 
ing nests there inthe summer of 1831 had them 
destroyed by the sudden filling of the pond in 
which they were placed, after it had been for a 
long time dry. e calamity seemed to provoke 
their wrath, as a very obstinate engagement en- 
sued. They fought while standing in the water, 
and struck each other with their. feet, crowing 
Joudly in defiance all the time, After the destruc- 
tion of these two nests, three were made, one on 
the top of a very large stone in the pond ; another 
at the base of the stem of a willow, which grew 
horizontally over the water before shooting up- 
wards ; the third on the ground within a foot of 
the water’s edge. On the 10th of September that 
year there was an incursion of waterhens to the 
pond, when the old pair, together with their 
young, which had been brought out there, took 
possession of an island, and, like sentinels, kept 
moving along its borders. Whenever any of the 
new comers attempted a landing they were com- 
pletely beaten back—it was an amusing scene 
from the whole being conducted with soldier-like 
larity. 
as When this pond was filled in May, 1832, after 
having been for some time dry, there were also 
two nests of the waterhen, one of which was on 
the stem. of an ovérhanging willow. When the 





water approached it, one of the pair kept running 


quickly to the nest with small sticks in its bill, 
while the other remained there, to fix them be- 
neath, so that before the water reached the e 
the nest was raised about six inches: this unfor- 
tunately proved to be labour in vain, as the e 
were destroyed. ‘The same pair afterwards 

&@ nest among the grass on the bank, without 
using any sticks in its construction, though these 
were abundant closely around. The nest was 
partially lined with dead leaves of the laurel: the 
brood was brought out in safety. The old bird 
took the young under her wings (especially in 
the evening), as a hen does her chickens, conceal- 
ing them in the same manner from view. ‘There 
was now another nest made, to which the parent 
would call her brood, and remain in it with them 
for some time. The waterhens never covered 
their eggs on leaving the various nests at Wolf- 
hill, though, according to the observations of Mr, 
Selby, such is the habit of the bird. ‘Their not 
doing so, however, at this locality, is only another 
proof of their intelligence. We have already 
seen that when a pair lost their eggs from these 
being overflowed by water, they made a nest close 
by ‘on the firm-set earth,’ and that, instead of 
the usual course, when the nest is built about 
water, of elevating it on a mound ofsticks, dis- 
pensing altogether wtth them, though they were 
plentiful around:—we now see them departing 
from the ordinary habit of covering the eggs, in 4 
locality where they found themselves protected 
and knew they had no enemies to fear. 

“Some birds rear two or three broods in the 
same nest, and even return year after year to it, 
On the other hand, the waterhen is not always 
content with a single nest for one brood, but wi 
make a second one or raft, and sometimes several 
rafts for it: these, however, being slightly made, 
are soon constructed. A friend, one ere 
having laid a branch of a tree beside his pon 
was surprised the next morning by seeing one of 
these nests not only completed on it, but the old 
bird and her young in possession, although the 
nest in which the brood was brought out was at 
the time perfectly good. A pair of these birds 
which frequented another Baad near Belfast, made 
several rafts for their young, though the nest re- 
mained uninjured. Once at this pond, where 4 
pair only breeds, a nest containing five or six eggs 
was inundated, and entirely covered with water 
for about seven hours, when it was feared that 
the vitality of the eggs would be destroyed; but 
the young birds, nevertheless, issued from all the 
eggs a fortnight afterwards. Mr. R. Davis, jun, 
has seen the nest of this species placed on the 
water, after the manner of the coots;—supported 
by rushes far out from the shore. ; 

‘‘The waterhen breeds twice, perhaps thrice 
in the season:—notes are before me of seven eggs 
being in a nest in the middle of April ; nine on 
the 9th of June ; and a young bird not more than 
a day old appearing on the 18th of August,—all, 
it was believed, the produce of one pair at the 
Wolfhill pond. Mr. Poole mentions, from his own 
observation, an instance of a waterhen laying her 
eggs in the deserted nest of a magpie, situated in 
a tree about twenty-five feet above the ground in 
the immediate vicinity of a river.” 

With this we conclude, and assure those who 
ure pleased with such examples as we have picke 
out, without regard to selection, that they will 
find much information of a similar kind in every 
division of the subject. 
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NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
White-Jacket ; or, The World in a Man-of- War. 
By Herman Melville. 2 Vols. Bentley. . 

In “ Redburn,” the author of “ T: »” *Omoo, 
and “ Mardi,” descended from the realms of wild 
romance into the regions of intelligible descrip. 
tion and common sense; and we, who were not ¢ 
sufficient genius to comprehend and admire his 





flights, were ready to give him cordial weleomé 
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und where we were capable of under- 
vod bin. Here we rather Tiked than mis- 
liked the flowers of embroidery and stretches of 
imagination. ‘They imparted a tone and colour 
to the pictures, which rendered them more attrac- 
tive than drier truth and unheightened facts. 
The same we would say of White-Jacket. It isa 
very clever story about everything peculiar to 
the condition of all ranks of seamen on board a 
man-of-war; and the embellishments which the 
writer's talents throw in give greater piquancy 
and effect to the narrative. The ship, we should 
mention, isan American one, and under the com- 
mand of a Commodore—the highest rank in the 
United States’ navy. From that chief to the 
lowest rating on board, Mr. Melville selects indi- 
viduals, and gives us portraits of them, as in a 
gallery of pictures. We have also their groupings, 
and their occupations by day and night; their 
habits—their adventures—their services—their 
feelings—their vices—their offences—their punish- 
ments: altogether, a stirring compound, and 
studded with general descriptions of sea scenes, 
and with practical observations on what the 
author deems erroneous in the system and naval 
discipline of his country. 

It might seem, at first sight, that this would not 
be very entertaining to English readers; but, in 
our opinion, they will discover that it is so, and 
find, from the beginning to the end, that Mr. Mel- 
ville’s yarn has got such a hold of them that they 
neither wish to belay or leave it till they have 
reached the last strand. Almost any extract 
will serve to illustrate this tractive power. Take, 
for instance, the admission of a fresh hand:— 

“In the first place, White-Jacket was given 
the number of his mess; then, his ship’s number, 
or the number to which he must answer when 
the watch-roll is called; then, the number of his 
hammock; then, the number of the gun to which 
he was assigned; besides a variety of other num- 
bers; all of which would have taken Jedediah 
Buxton himself some time to arrange in bat- 
talions, previous to adding up. All these num- 
bers, moreover, must be well remembered, or woe 
betide you. 

“Consider, now, a merchant-sailor altogether 
thused to the tumult of a man-of-war, for the 
first time stepping on board, and given all these 
numbers to recollect. Already, before hearing 
them, his head is half stunned with the unaccus- 
tomed sounds ringing in his ears; which ears 
seem to him like belfries full of tocsins. On the 
gun-deck, a thousand seythed chariots seem 
passing; he hears the tread of armed marines; 
the clash of cutlasses and curses. he boat- 
swain’s mates whistle round him, like hawks 
streaming in a gale, and the strange noises under 
decks are like volcanic rumblings in a mountain. 
He dodges sudden sounds, as a raw recruit falling 
bombs. 

_* Well-nigh useless to him now all previous 
circumnavigations of this terraqueous globe; of 
nO account his arctic, antarctic, or equinoctial 
experiences; his gales off Beachy Head, or his 
dismastings off Hatteras. He must begin anew; 
ao nothing; Greek and Hebrew could not 

p him, for the language he must learn has 
neither grammar nor lexicon. 

“ Mark him, as he advances along the files of 
old ocean-warriors ; mark his debased attitude, 

deprecating gestures, his Sawney stare, like a 

< tchman in London in King James's time ; his 
—~ ry your mercy, noble seignors! He is 
Wholly nonplused, and confounded. And when, 
to crown all, the first lieutenant, whose business 
ik 1s to welcome all new-comers, and assign them 
— quarters ; when this officer—none of the 

ost bland or amiable either—gives him number 

after number to recollect—246—139—478—351 
~—the poor fellow feels like decamping. 

Study, then, your mathematics, and cultivate 





all your memories, oh ye! who think of cruising 
in men-of-war.” 

In the midst of all the work and confusion, 
however, there are even such persons as poets 
among the crew ; and remembering the old song, 
temp. Carol. IT. :— 

“To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write,” 
the author tells us:— 

“Temsford,” one of the after-guard, “jwas a 
poet ; so thoroughly inspired with the divine 
afflatus that not even all the tar and tumult of a 
man-of-war could drive it out of him. 

“ As may readily be imagined, the business of 
writing verse is a very different thing on the gun- 
deck of a frigate, from what the gentle and se- 
questered Wordsworth found it at placid Rydal 
Mount, in Westmoreland, In a frigate, you 
cannot sit down and meander off your sonnets, 
when the full heart prompts; but only when more 
important duties permit: such as bracing round 
the yards, or reefing top-sails fore and aft. 
Nevertheless, every fragment of time at his com- 
mand was religiously devoted by Lemsford to the 
Nine. At the most unseasonable hours, you 
would behold him, seated apart, in some corner 
among the guns—a shot-box before him, pen in 
hand, and eyes ‘ in a fine frenzy rolling.’ 

“«What’s that’ere born nat'ral about?’—‘ He’s 
got a fit, hain’t he?’ were exclamations often made 
by the less learned of his shipmates. Some deemed 
him a conjuror; othersa lunatic; and the knowing 
ones said, that he must be acrazy Methodist. But 
well knowing by experience the truth of the 
saying, that poetry is its own exceeding great re- 
ward, Lemsford wrote on; dashing off whole 
epics, sonnets, ballads, and acrostics, with a faci- 
lity which, under the circumstances, amazed me. 
Often he read over his effusions to me ; and well 
worth the hearing they were. He had wit, ima- 
gination, feeling, and humour in abundance ; and 
out of the very ridicule with which some persons 
regarded him, he made rare metrical sport, 
which we two together enjoyed by ourselves, or 
shared with certain select friends. 

“Still, the taunts and jeers so often levelled at 
my fine friend the poet, would now and then rouse 
him into rage; and at such times. the haughty 
scorn he would hurl on his foes, was proof possi- 
tive of his possession of that one attribute, irrita- 
bility, almost universally ascribed to the votaries 
of Parnassus and the Nine. 

“ My noble Captain, Jack Chase, rather patro- 
nised Lemsford, and he would stoutly take his 
part against scores of adversaries. Frequently 
inviting him up aloft into his top, he would beg 
him to recite some of his verses; to which he 
would pay the most heedful attention, like 
Mecznas listening to Virgil, with a book of the 
Eneid in his hand. Taking the liberty of a well- 
wisher, he would sometimes gently criticise the 
piece, suggesting a few immaterial alterations. 
And upon my word, noble Jack, with his native- 
born good sense, taste, and humanity, was not ill 
qualified to play the true part of a Quarterly 
Review ;—which is, to give quarter at last, how- 
ever severe the critique. 

“Now Lemsford’s great care, anxiety, and 
endless source of tribulation, was the preservation 
of his manuscripts. He had a little box, about 
the size of a small dressing-case, and secured with 
a lock, in which he kept his papers and stationery. 
This box, of course, he could not keep in his bag 
or hammock, for, in either case, he would only be 
able to get at it once in the twenty-four hours. 
It was necessary to have it accessible at all times. 
So when not using it, he was obliged to hide it 
out of sight, where he could. And of all places in 
the world, a ship of war, above her hold, jeast 
abounds in secret nooks. Almost every inch is 
occupied ; almost every inch is in plain sight; and 
almost every inch is continually being visited and 





explored. Added to all this, was the deadly hos- 
tility of the whole tribe of ship-underlings— 
master-at-arms, ship’s-corporals, and boatswain’s 
mates—both to the poet and his casket. They 
hated his box, as if it had been Pandora’s, 
crammed to the very lid with hurricanes and 
gales. They hunted out: his hiding-places like 
pointers, and gave him no peace night or day. 

“ Still, the long twenty-four pounders on the 
main-deck offered some promise of a hiding-place 
to the box; and, accordingly, it was often tucked 
away behind the carriages, among the side tackles; 
its black colour blending with the ebon hue of 
the guns. 

“ But Quoin, one of the quarter-gunners had 
eyes like a ferret. Quoin was a little old man-of- 
war’s-man, hardly five feet high, with a complexion 
like a gun-shot wound after it is healed. He was 
indefatigable in attending to his duties; which 
consisted in taking care of one division of the 
guns, embracing ten of the aforesaid twenty four 
pounders. Ranged up against the ship’s side at 
regular intervals, they resembled not a little a 
stud of sable chargers in their stalls. Among 
this iron stud little Quoin was continually running 
in and out, currying them down, now and then, 
with an old rag, or keeping the flies off with a 
brush. To Quoin, the honour and dignity of the 
United States of America seemed indissolubly 
linked with the keeping his guns unspotted and 
glossy. He himself was black as a chimney- 
sweep with continually tending them, and rubbing 
them down with black paint. He would some- 
times get outside of the port-holes and peer intu 
the muzzles, as a monkey into a bottle. Or, like 
a dentist, he seemed intent upon examining their 
tecth. Quite as often he would be brushing out 
their touch-holes with a little wisp of oakum, like 
a Chinese barber in Canton cleaning a patient's 
ear. 

“ Such was his solicitude, that it was a thousand 
pities he was not able to dwarf himself still more, 
so as to creep in at the touch-hole, and examining 
the whole interior of the tube, emerge at last from 
the muzzle. Quoin swore by his guns, and slept 
by their side. Woe betide the man whom he 
found leaning against them, or in any way soiling 
them. He seemed seized with the crazy fancy, 
that his darling twenty-four-pounders were fragile 
and might break, like glass retorts. 

“ Now, from this Quoin’s vigilance, how could 
my poor friend the poet hope to escape with his 
box? Twenty times a week it was pounced upon, 
with a ‘here’s that d d pill-box again!’ and a 
loud threat, to pitch it overboard the next time 
without a moment’s warning or benefit of clergy. 
Like many poets, Lemsford was nervous, and 
upon these occasions he trembled like a leaf. 
Once, with an inconsolable countenance he came 
to'me, saying that his casket was nowhere to be 
found; he had sought for it in his hiding-place, 
and it was not there. 

“T asked him where he had hidden it? 

“* Among the guns,’ he replied. 

“© Then depend upon it, Lemsford, that Quoin 
has been the death of it. 

“Straight to Quoin went the poet. But Quoin 
knew nothing about it. For ten mortal days the 
poet was not to be comforted; dividing his leisure 
time between cursing Quoin and lamenting his 
loss. The world is undone, he must have thought; 
no such calamity has befallen it since the Deluge; 
my verses are perished. 

“But though Quoin, as it afterwards turned 
out, had indeed found the box, it so a 
that he had not destroyed it; which no doubt led 
Lemsford to infer that a superintending Provi- 
dence had interposed to preserve to posterity his 
invaluable casket. It was found at last lying ex- 
posed near the galley.’’ 

This is a very fair specimen of the whole pro- 
duction, to which we shall, however, add a few 
ot examples of different kinds, Zz. gr. Cape 

Orn ;— 
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“Impracticable Cape! You may approach it 
from this direction or that—in any way you please 
—from the cast, or from the west; with the wind 
astern, or abeam, or on the quarter; and still 
Cape Horn is Cape Horn. Cape Horn it is that 
takes the conceit out of fresh-water sailors, and 
steeps in a still salter brine the saltest. Woe 
betide the tyro! the fool-hardy, Heaven preserve! 

“Your Mediterranean captain, who with a 
cargo of oranges has hitherto made merry runs 
across the Atlantic, without so much as furling a 
t’-gallant-sail, oftentimes, off Cope Horn, receives 
a lesson which he carries to the grave ; though 
the grave—as is too often the case—follows so 
hard on the lesson that no benefit comes from the 
experience. 

“Other strangers who draw nigh to this 
Patagonia termination of our continent, with their 
souls full of its shipwrecks and disasters—top- 
sails cautiously reefed, and everything guardedly 
snug—these strangers at first unexpectedly en- 
countering a tolerably smooth sea, rashly con- 
clude that the Cape, after all, is but a bugbear; 
they have been imposed upon by fables, and 
founderings and sinkings hereabouts are all cock- 
and-bull stories.” 


Here is another variety:—*“ Often, the most 
ludricious scenes occur, and the most comical 
complaints are made. 

“ One clear, cold morning, while we were yet 
running away from the Cape, a raw-boned, crack- 
pated Down Easter, belonging to the Waist, made 
his appearance at the mast, dolefully exhibiting a 
blackened tin-pan, bearing a few crusty traces of 
some sort of a sea-pie,which had been cvoked in it. 

“¢ Well sir, what now?’ said the Lieutenant of 
the Deck, advancing. 

«“« They stole it, sir; all my nice dunderfunk, sir; 
they did, sir,’ whined the Down Easter, ruefully 
holding up his pan. 

“¢ Stolefyour dundlefunk ! what’s that?’ 

“ « Dunderfunk, sir, dunderfunk ; a cruel nice 
lish as ever man put into him.’ 

ase _— out, sir, what’s the matter ?’ 

& « My dunderfunk, sir—as elegant a dish of dun- 
derfunk as you ever see, sir—they stole it, sir!’ 

“Qo forward, you rascal!’ cried the Lieu- 
tenant, in a towering rage, ‘or else stop your 
whining. ‘Tell me, what’s the matter?’ 

““*Why sir, them ’ere two fellows, Dobs and 
Hodnose, stole my dunderfunk.’ 

“¢ Once more, sir, I ask what that dundledunk 
is? Speak! 

“© As cruel a nice—’ 

« Be off, sir ! sheer!’ and muttering something 
about non compos mentis, the Lieutenant stalked 
away, while the Down Easter beat a melancholy 
retreat, holding up his pan like a tambourine, 
and making dolorous music on it as he went. 

“ ¢ Where are _ going with that tear in your 
eye, like a travelling rat?’ cried a top-man. 

“*Qh! he’s going home to Down East,’ said 
another; ‘so far eastward, you know, shippy, that 
they have to pry up the sun with a handspike.’ 

‘* To make this anecdote plainer, be it said that, 
at sea, the monotonous round of salt beef and 
pork at the messes of the sailors—where but very 
few of the varieties of the season are to be found 
—induces them to adopt many contrivances in 
order to diversify their meals. Hence the various 
sea-rolls, made dishes, and "Mediterranean pies, 
well-known by man-of-war’s-men—Scouse, Lob- 
scouse, Soft-Tack, Soft Tommy, Shillagalee, Bur- 
goo, Dough-boys, Lob-Dominion, Dog’s-Body, and 
lastly, and least known, Dunderfunk; all of 
which come under the general denomination of 
Manavalins. 

“ Dunderfunk is made of hard biscuit, hashed 
and pounded, mixed with beef fat, molasses, and 
water, and baked brown in a pan. And to those 
who are beyond all reach of shore delicacies, 
this dunderfunk, in the feeling language of the 
Down Easter, is certainly ‘a cruel nice dish.’ 








“ Now the only way that a sailor, after prepar- 
ing his dunderfunk, could get it cooked on board 
the ‘ Neversink,’ was by slily going to Old Coffee, 
the ship’s cook, and bribing him to put it into his 
oven. And as some such dishes or other are well 
known to be all the time in the oven, a set of un- 
principled gourmands are constantly on the look- 
out for the chance of stealing them. Generally, 
two or three league together, and while one 
engages Old Coffee in some interesting conversa- 
tion touching his wife and family at home, 
another snatches the first thing he can Jay hands 
on in the oven, and rapidly passes it to the third 
man, who at his earliest leisure disappears with 


~ 
or 


“In this manner had the Down Easter lost his 
pooees pie, and afterward found the empty pan 
nocking about the forecastle.’’ 

The following is a far graver theme, and one to 
claim the consideration of the Authorities 
throughout the world:— 

“Tf you begin the day with a laugh, you may, 
nevertheless end it with a sob and a sigh. 

“Among the many who were exceedingly 
diverted with the scene between the Down 
Easter and the Lieutenant, none laughed more 
heartily than John, Peter, Mark, and Antone— 
four sailors of the starboard-watch. The same 
evening these four found themselves prisoners in 
the ‘ brig,’ with a sentry standing over them. 
They were charged with violating a well-known 
law of the ship—having been engaged in one of 
those tangled, general fights, sometimes'occurring 
among sailors. They had nothing to anticipate 
but a flogging, at the Captain’s pleasure. 

“ Towards evening of the next day, they were 
startled by the dread summons of the boatswain 
and his mates at the principal hatchway—a sum- 
mons that ever sends a shudder through every 
manly heart in a frigate. 

“* All hands witness punishment, ahoy P 

“The hoarseness of the cry, its unrelenting 
prolongation, its being caught up at different 
points, and sent through the lowermost depths of 
the ship; all this produces a most dismal effect 
upon every heart not calloused by long habitua- 
tion to it. 

“ However much you may desire to absent 
yourself from the scene that ensues, yet behold it 
you must; or, at least, stand near it you must; for 
the regulations enjoin the attendance of almost 
the entire ship's company, from the corpulent 
Captain himself to the smallest boy who strikes 
the bell. 

“* Allhands witness punishment,” ahoy !’ 

“To the sensitive seaman that summons sounds 
like a doom. He knows that the same law 
which impels it—the same law by which the 
culprits of the day must suffer; that by that very 
law he also is liable at any time to be judged and 
condemned. And the inevitableness of his own 
presence at the scene; the strong arm that drags 
him in view of the scourge, and holds him there 
till all is over; forcing upon his loathing eye and 
soul the sufferings and groans of men who have 
familiarly consorted with him, eaten with him, 
battled out watches with him—men of his own 
type and badge—all this conveys a terrible hint 
of the omnipotent authority under which he lives. 
Indeed, to such a man the naval summons to 
witness punishment carries a thrill, somewhat 
akin to what we may impute to the quick and the 
dead, when they shall hear the Last Trump, that 
is to bid them all arise in their ranks, and behold 
the final penalties inflicted upon the sinners of 
our race. 

“ But it must not be imagined that to all man- 
of-war’s-men this summons conveys such poignant 
emotions; but it is hard to decide whether one 
should be glad or sad that this is not the case! 
whether it is grateful to know that so much pain 
is avoided, or whether is is far sadder to think 
that, either from constitutional hard-heartedness 





or the multiplied searings of habit, hundreds of 
man-of-war’s-men have been made — against 
the sense of degradation, pity, and shame. 

“As if in sympathy with the scene to be 
enacted, the sun, which, the day previous, had 
merrily flashed upon the tin-pan of the discon. 
solate Down Easter, was now setting over the 
dreary waters, veiling itself in vapours. The wind 
blew hoarsely in the cordage; the seas broke 
heavily against the bows; and the frigate, stagger. 
ing under whole top-sails, strained as if scourged 
on her way. 

“¢ All hands witness punishment, ahoy! 

“ At the summons the crew crowded round the 
main-mast; multitudes eager to obtain a good 

lace on the booms, to overlook the scene; many 
aughing and chatting, others canvagsing the case 
of the culprits; some maintaining sad, anxiow, 
countenances, or carrying a suppressed pre 
tion in their eyes; a few purposely keeping behi 
to avoid looking on; in short, among five 





hundred men there was every possible shade of 
character. 

“ All the officers—midshipmen included—stool 
together in a group on the starboard-side of the 
main-mast; the First Lieutenant in advance, and 
the surgeon, whose special duty it is to be present 
at such times, standing close by his side. 

“ Presently the Captain came forward from his 
cabin, and stood in the centre of this selem 
group, with a small paper in his hand. Tht 
xd was the daily report of offences, regularly 

aid upon his table every morning or eve 
like the day’s journal placed by a bachelors 
napkin at breakfast. 

. Master-at-arms, bring up the prisoners, he 
sai 

“A few moments elapsed, during which the 
Captain, now clothed in his most dreadful attr 
butes, fixed his eyes severely upon the crew 
when suddenly a lane formed through the 
of seamen, and the prisoners advanced—the 
master-at-arms, rattan in hand, on one side, and 
an armed marine on the other—and took up 
stations at the mast. 

“You John, you Peter, you Mark, you Ar 
tone, said the Captain, ‘ were yesterday f 
fighting on the gun-deck. Have you anything 
say?’ : 
“Mark and Antone, two steady, middle-aged 
men, whom I had often admired for their sobriety, 
replied that they did not strike the first blor 
that they had submitted to much before they bad 

ielded to their passions; but as they acknow 
edged that they had at last defended themselves 
their excuse was overruled. 

«“ John—a brutal bully, who, it seems was the 
real author of the disturbance—was about 
tering into a long extenuation, when he was cut 
short by being made to confess, irrespective 
circumstances, that he had been in the fray. 

“ Peter, a handsome lad about nineteen Jest 
old, belonging to the mizzen-top, looked pale 
tremulous. He was a great favourite in his part 
of the ship, and especially in his own mest 
cipally composed of lads of his own age. - 
morning two of his young messmates had gove 
his bag, taken out his best clothes, and obtaining 
the permission of the marine sentry at the ‘oF 
had handed them to him to be put on > 
being summoned to the mast. This was doné . 
propitiate the Captain, as most captains love 
see a tidy sailor. But it would not do. 
his supplications the Captain turned a deaf yet 
Peter declared that he had been struck be 
before he had returned a blow. ‘ No matter, 
the Captain, ‘ you struck at last instead of reper 
ing the case to an officer. I allow no man to? 
on board here but myself. J do the fighting, 

“«*Now men,’ he added, you all admit 
charge, you know the penalty. Strip! Quarl 
masters, are the gratings rigged?’ 


“ The gratings are square frames of barred wood 
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work, sometimes placed over the hatch-ways. 
One of these squares was now laid on the deck, 
close to the ship’s bulwarks, and while the re- 
maining preparations were being made, the 
master-at-arms assisted the prisoners in removing 
their jackets and shirts. ‘This done, their shirts 
were loosely thrown over their shoulders, 

“ At a sign from the Captain, John, with a 
shameless leer, advanced, and stood passively 
upon the grating, while the bare-headed old 
quarter-master, with gray hair streaming in the 
wind, bound his feet to the cross-bars, and, 
stretching out his arms over his head, secured 
them to the hammock-nettings above. He then 
retreated a little space, standing silent. 

“Meanwhile, the boatswain stood solemnly on 
the other side, with a green bag in his hand, from 
which taking four instruments of punishment, he 
gave one to each of his mates; for a fresh “ cat,” 
applied by a fresh hand, is the ceremonious privi- 

accorded to every man-of-war culprit. 

“ Atanother sign from the Captain, the master- 
at-arms, stepping up, removed the shirt from the 
prisoner. At this juncture a wave broke against 
the ship’s side, and dashed the spray over his ex- 
posedback. But though the air was piercing 
cold, and the water drenched him, John stood 
still, without a shudder. 

“The Captain’s finger was now lifted, and the 
first boatswain’s mate advanced, combing out the 
nine tails of his cat with his hand, and then sweep- 
ing them round his neck, brought them with the 
whole force of his body upon the mark. Again, 
and again, and again, and at every blow higher 
and higher rose the long, purple bars on the 
= back. But he only bowed over his 

, and stoud still. Meantime, some of the 
crew whispered among themselves in applause of 
their shipmate’s nerve; but the greater part were 
breathlessly silent as the keen scourge hissed 
through the wintry air, and fell with a cutting, 
wiry sound upon the mark. One dozen lashes 
being applied, the man was taken down, and 
went among the crew with a smile, saying ‘ D—n 
me! it’s nothing when you're used to it! Who 
wants to fight?’ 

“The next was Antone, the Portugese. At 
every blow he surged from side to side, pouring 
out @ torrent of involuntary blasphemies. Never 
before had he been heard to curse. When cut 
down, he went among the men, swearing to have 
the life of the Captain. Of course, this was un- 
heared by the officers. 

“Mark, the third prisoner, only cringed and 
coughed under his punishment. He had some 
pulmonary complaint. He was off duty for 
several days after the flogging; but this was partly 
to be imputed to his extreme mental misery. It 
was his first scourging, and he felt the insult more 
than the injury. He became silent and sullen for 
the rest of the cruise. 

“The fourth and last was Peter, the mizzen- 
top lad. He had often boasted that he had never 

een degraded at the gang-way. The day before 
his cheek had worn its usual red, but now no 
ghost was whiter. As he was being secured to 
the gratings, and the shudderings and creepings 
of his dazzlingly-white back were revealed, he 
turned round his head imploringly; but his weep- 
ing entreaties and vows of contrition were of no 
avail. ‘I would not forgive God Almighty!’ 
cried the Captain. The fourth boatswain’s-mate 
advanced, and at the first blow, the boy, shouting, 

My God! Oh! my God! writhed and leaped so 
a8 te displace the gratings, and scatter the nine 

S of the scourge all over his person. At the 
next blow he howled, leaped, and raged in un- 
endurable torture. 

“* What are you stopping for, boatswain’s- 
mate?’ cried the Captain. ‘Lay on!’ and the 

hole dozen was applied. 

‘I don’t care what happens to me now!’ wept 
» going among the crew, with blood-shot 


once, and they may do it again if they will. 
them look out for me now!’ 

“*Pipe down,’ cried the Captain; and the 
crew slowly dispersed.” 

Gambling, smuggling, and many other matters 
are curiously illustrated; but we trust we have 
done enough to make White-Jacket white and 
popular in the eyes of the general reader. 


Let 








SUMMARY. 
Impressions of Central and Southern Europe : being 

otes of Successive Journeys. By W. E 

Baxter. 8vo. ngmans, 
Mr. Baxter has roamed over Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Levant; and, being a 
person of intelligence and observation, his Notes, 
modestly styled “Impressions,” comprehend a 
multitude of “egg mg of various character in 
relation to these wide-spread countries. His 
opinions are of the liberal side, in so far as regards 
men, politics, and public affairs; but his book is 
also addressed to descriptions, remarks on agri- 
culture, the fine arts, scenery, manufactures, 
amusements, and other incidents and views, such 
as travellers collect for the edification of stayers- 
at-home. In Switzerland, we should have been 
glad if the author had thrown light upon the 
Refugee question, which is at this moment so pro- 
minent in national discussion; but he has not no- 
ticed the position or doings of the strangers who 
had so numerously sought safety on the Swiss 
soil. On the value of the Voluntary system in 
religion Mr. Baxter is very decided, and also 
denies that the standard of utility can ever regu- 
late the conduct of infidels so as to save society 
from the evil consequences of their scepticism, 
and consequent disregard of moral laws. 

“Who,” he says, making an odd mixture of 
names, including an antecedent of his own, “are 
the judges of utility? Should Voltaire, Tom 
Paine, and Bolingbroke, or Bunyan, Howe, and 
Baxter, or Napoleon, Charles XII, and Charle- 
magne, or Owen, Joe Smith, and Fourrier, be 
appealed to in the matter? The objector urges, 
once more, that such reasoning cannot be admis- 
sible, seeing that each man, in virtue of that 
reason which guides him, can decide for himself. 
This creed amounts simply to an admission of the 
maxim, that every one may do what is right in 
his own eyes. The Jesuits defend falsehood; the 
Socialists approve of adultery; the Brahmins jus- 
tify infanticide; the Polynesians eat their ene- 
mies: and yet we are gravely told that society 
may flourish without religious principle. Italy 
rises up spectre-like to deny the statement.” 

There is a great deal of English politics mixed 
up with the views of Continental contests, and, as 
both are out of our literary line, we shall not 
enter upon these topics; but, leaving them to the 
taste and judgment of readers, close this notice 
with two of the writer’s most pithy conclusions. 

Home.—* Let ‘ Forward’ be the motto of Eng- 
land, let ‘Reform’ be blazoned on her time- 
honoured banner, or Victoria’s dynasty may yet 
have to seek an exile beside the descendants of 
the pilgrim fathers o’er the western wave.” 

Abroad.—* The effect of government on the 
Continent has been to make sad triflers of man- 
kind. All day long, and half the night, men 
seek after amusement, insensible to the improve- 
ment of the mind. They work only for their 
daily bread; play engrosses all their leisure time, 
like school-boys hailing the holiday when it 
comes, and thinking, in the meantime, of its en- 
joyments. Some travellers bestow no slight 
praise on foreigners for this very characteristic; 
they admire government and priestcraft for thus 
encouraging a love for innocent amusements,— 


* Innocent! oh! if venerable Time 
Slain at the foot of Pleasure be no crime.’ 


Well spoke the poet! In that motto, ye Ger- 
mans, French, and Italian speculators, behold the 
reason of England’s power! ‘To kill time forms 





eyes, as he put on his shirt. ‘I have been flogged 


Alison's History of Europe. Vol. XI. Blackwoods. 
Tue expedition and regularity with which these 
massive volumes of this valuable history appear 
do great credit to the publishers, and, in effect, 
tend to enhance the power and influence of the 
work. The invasion of Russia and retreat from 
Moscow form an episode of almost matchless 
magnitude and horror. Followed by the resur- 
rection of Germany and the liberation of Spain, 
we need hardly say that the contents of the 
eleventh volume are of extraordinary interest. 
It is increased by Plutarchian characters of Na- 
poleon, Ney, Berthier, and Murat (of whom there 
is a portrait); and how marvellous is the lesson of 
the fine Sabreur and his comrade Ney, after all 
their tremendous exploits and successes, falling 
by the hands of the executioner, and their mightier 
master dying a banished man! 


Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, 
and Freeholder. With a Preliminary Essay by 
Mrs. Barbauld. A New Edition. 2 vols. 
Moxon. 

Ir is indeed refreshing to look back on the taste 
and wisdom a century old, and useful to compare 
them with the analogous writings of our own day. 
We are afraid that we cannot truly flatter our- 
selves with improvements so vast as the boasted 
“march of intellect’ suggests, too much and too 
often, to a considerable number of modern hands. 
There were humorous, and witty, and clever, and 
able men, when the A.D. began with the figures 
17—, and we of the 18— dynasty may yet learn 
a great deal by referring back to their produc- 
tions. These Selections are of the right order to 
afford the reader such pleasure and instruction. 
They are full of mind. There is no lack of know- 
ledge of mankind, discerning acuteness, and scho- 
larly learning. Their moral influences are bene- 
ficent and pure, Their religious inculeations are 
uncontaminated with cant. In short, these two 
volumes are exactly fitted for reading in rising 
families. They will furnish a test for the current 
performances of the passing time, and a picture of 
the time that is past, and a fair proportion of 
sensible guidance in common affairs and informa- 
tion in literature and intellectual culture. 


The Year Book of Facts. 1850. Bogue. 
Paste and Scissors were never more speciously ex- 
emplified ; the limits of research hardly ever more 
niggardly confined. We have heard of a man of 
one idea; but it must be more rare to meet with 
an editor of one authority for nearly all the facts 
of a prolific year ; and this volume is accordingly 
a curiosity in its way, to which common pains- 
taking could add a aes as long and as 
useful as itself, and still leave the public ignorant 
of many things which such a production, to 
worth its title, ought to make known. 


The Book of the Prophet Joel. Bagster & Sons. 
Tue author, “R. G.,” has taken the text of Van 
der Hooght, and added various readings from 
Kennicott and de Rossi; but his task has been to 
arrange the Hebrew in parallel lines, as poetry, 
upon the ground that the prophetic writings in 
the Scriptures belong to this class of composition, 
as truly as the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, which 
are the only books allowed by the Jews. The 
case seems to be fairly made out, and the “ Poem” 
to read well and cnghatieally. 


Sir Ralph Esher. By Leigh Hunt. Bentley. 
A PLEASANT reprint for the series of Standard 
Novels; originally published anonymously, but 
now recommended to greater notice by the writer’s 
popular name. In it Mr. Hunt has so carefully 
exhibited the time of Charles II., that the rea- 
der might readily doubt whether the work was 
really contemporary or a modern fiction. We 
have the manners, the costume, the accessories, 
and the characters, as if from the life, and not 
from cramming to write a dry and lifeless histori- 
cal novel. 





no part of a Briton’s occupation.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Norman's Bridge. By the author of “Emilia 
Wyndham.” Bentley. 
A new and cheap edition, similar to the foregoing, 
and deserving of the increased circulation whic 
such arrangements are calculated to procure. 
Evening Thoughts. By a Physician. Van Voorst. 
Tuere is nothing particularly medical, nor, in- 
deed, particulary original in the aphorisms and ob- 
servations in this volume. They are plain-sailing 
and good common sense. 
A Voice from the Danube. By an Impartial 
Spectator. Bentley. 
We fear that anonymous authority is a poor re- 
commendation to works of this kind. In our 
revolutionary times, the great actors in the strife 
are sosure to rush into print, that we care not to 
listen to the lookers on, who may, perhaps, see 
more of the game than the players. Of this vo- 
lume we shall only remark that it is strongly in 
favour of Austria and Prince Metternich, without 
being blind partizan, and that though it defends 
the patriarchal past, it expresses a hope for a 
more liberal future. Independently of its political 
turn, there is a large portion of information respec- 
ting the condition of various parts of the country 
and classes of the people in the “ Voice.” 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. By W. H. 
Prescott. Bentley. 
WE have here Vol. I. of this established History 
(@ rare production in our days)in a fifth edition, 
and at the rate of modern desire for cheapness; 
but the difference is that this is an exception to the 
rule. of cheap and nasty, for it isat once accessible 
to humble fortunes and worthy of the, richest li- 
~— Wild Sports of the West, byl Maxwell, 
(Bentley), is another of the new editions in a sin- 
gle volume at a small cost, which needs only to be 
named to recall to memory the spirit of the author 
of the “Stories of Waterloo,” and many other 
favourite productions. © 
Socialism Unmasked. From the French of 
C. Gourard. Slater. 
Provpuon is married, and Socialism at an end. 
He has got a wife with money, “ property that is 
robbery;” and its great ieee, as fur as an indi- 
vidual can damn a theory, has settled communism 
and all its adjuncts. But the world is not to be 
diverted from illusions, and we shall only quote a 
few lines of M. Gourard’s (it should have been 
Goulard’s) lotion for the disease. 

“ M. Proudhon proposes, in the event of social 
principles once being destroyed, to turn to ac- 
count, nevertheless, all that remains of humanity 
in the individual who has trusted to him. He 
will have sy little to preserve, if you enumerate 
to yourself all that M. Proudhon has taken away 
from the poor creature. 

“ The poor creature believes no longer in.God; 
he now labours no. more to acquire, either for 
himself or for his fellow-men: he merely labours 
to satisfy one or other of his personal appetites, 
which may at that moment be most importunate; 
he has no other mission upon this earth than to 

roduce sufficient for his own consumption. 
hat difference is there between such a creature 
and a beast? If there is any difference, it must 
be indeed very slight. All that can be dis- 
tinguished is, that in man, even whea reduced to 
this state, there survives yet some glimmering of 
reason which may perform the office of a highly- 
developed instinct, whilst in the mere beast the 
instinct is always more gross, Whatever it may 
be, behold the man of M. Proudhon: man, with 
him, is a being who produces just enough for his 
subsistence, nothing more; who acquires nothing, 
neither withholds nor transmits anything; who 
really cares for nothing but himself, being occu. 
pied solely with his own wants, and the necessity 
of providing for them; indifferent alike to every 
religious, moral, or natural idea, to all intellectual 
anxiety, of whatever nature it may be; ignorant 
even of the mere names of science, industry, and 
heart; imitating, as nearly as possible, the exist- 


ence of the brutes; concentrating and limiting 
every thought to self, living alone in all the pleni- 
tude and sensual contentment of egotism, which 
absorbs, overwhelms, and extinguishes every- 
thing in itself, and beyond itself. ‘To such a man, 
if such a creature may retain the name of man, 
what description of Social organisation could ap- 
pear at all supportable? None. The condition 
of a savage only is open to him,—and the savage 
state under the most independent and relaxed 
form, the Wandering form. This kind of animal 

would live with much discomfort in a flock: a 

vagrant and solitary condition alone suits him, 

the exception with him is to find himself in the 
company of his fellow-creatures; the rule is to 
wander, and to seek the desert. 

“™M. Proudhon, as we just now observed, has 
very keenly noted all this in the outrageous war- 
fare which he carries on against all society and 
all civilisation.” 

Sketches of Cantabs. Second Edition. Earle. 
Our favourable opinion of the smart performance 
of Mr. John Smith, of Smith Hall, Gent., has 
been ratified by the call for a second edition in 
two months. The two clever illustrations by 
Hablot Browne suit well with the text; and the 
amusing jeu d’esprit has justly earned its passing 
popularity. 

Lectures on the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. 
By the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

Ox the title-page is inscribed “ fourth thousand,” 
so that our praise could hardly help on apparently 
so prosperous’a publication. All we need say, 
theretore, is, that trom the “ addresses cf our Lord 
to the Seven Churches.” the author takes occasion 
to enforce the duties and responsibilities of persons 
professing the Christian religion. 

Manual of Parochial Institutions. By the Hon.and 
Rev. S. Best, M.A. London: Darling. Salisbury: 
Brown. Winchester: Jacob and Johnstone. 

A verY useful little book, in which the rules and 

regulations for conducting parochial affairs are 

expounded, and their objects explained. All per- 
sons connected with parish business will find it 

a valuable assistance. 

The People's Review. No.1. C. Mitchell. 
Democracy and revolution without reserve. 
There is no hypocrisy in this new periodical 
contemporary. Other folks may make stalking- 
horses of free trade, universal suffrage, religion, 
or what not; the People’s Review goes for “the 
whole hog ”—down with monarchy, aristocracy, 
property, and wealth—on the sheer ground of 
intolerable evils in our existing condition. 








AMERICA, PAINTED BY A LADY. 


Mrs. Houston’s Hesperos : or, Travels in the West. 
[Second Notice. Conclusion.) 
OeR author goes on to bear warm testimony to 
the courage and fortitude with which American 
wives meet hardships and calamities when they 
fall on their husbands ; and thus in adversity 
make amends for their foibles in prosperity — 
“ Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering Angel thou,’’ 
applies to the really true-hearted of the sex in 
the New World as in the Oid: they may bea little 
tiresome at playhours, but how soothing they are 
amid the galling business of life! 
~The position of servants attending English-bred 
travellers in America is whimsically exhibited by 
our author. At Barnham’s hotel, in Baltimore, 
Mrs. H. tells us, ‘“‘ We pursued the same course as 
at Philadelphia—viz., dining and breakfasting at 
the Ladies’ Ordinary. One great difficulty we 
experiénce is in the disposing of our servants. 
They, as English, and what is more considered, 
white attendants cannot, of course, mess with the 
dark-coloured domestics of the hotel, and we have 








begun to consider the possession of these necessarJ 
* 5 as one of the disagreeable circumstance 
attending American travelling. Their position js 
neither agreeable to themselves nor to their 
masters, and from its being rather an anomalous 
one in this country, often gives rise to ludicrous 
mistakes. It. was only yesterday that I rang 
the bell for our servant, and on its being replied 
to by the Irish waiter, I made known my wishes, 
After a long and evidently puzzled silence, I rm 
ceived the following reply—if reply it could be 
called—‘ Oh, you mean, I expect, the gentlemaa 
that takes care of vou.’ Sometimes it was— The 
gentleman who goes with you,’ but never the 
servant. Toa well-bred and respectful English 
domestic, such remarks as these, made in the pre 
sence of their legitimate employers, must be 
rather distressing, and of this we had a proof very 
lately. We were going out in a hired carriage, 
and after we were seated, the driver (a black 
man), instead of driving on after the door was 
shut, persisted in remaining stationary. At last 
he actually dismounted, and re-opening the door, 
begged our servant to take his place inside. It 
was with some difficulty that he was dissuaded 
from his purpose, and induced to drive on.” 

At Cincinnatti, the reigning belle of the place 
came out in great force; and, “by way of en 
livening an invalid, with whom, notwith 
standing his age and infirmities, she was coquet- 
ting in a most unmerciful manner, she described 
with great gustoa ball which, on the previous 
night, had been given by the élite of Cincinnati 
society. At this ball she had, by her own account, 
demonstrated great powers of endurance. £ You 
won’t realize it, I dare say, Mr. B .? said 
this delicate young lady ; ‘but I tell you I danced 
the polka till I hadn't a dry thread about me; 
‘Possible!’ was the only remark made to this 
singular boast by the devoted listener, who, nots 
withstanding his evident adoration, was apparently 
beginning to sink under her amazing volubility. 
At last, and after many hopes expressed of 
meeting again soon, the visitress pulled a splendid 
and very bridal-looking veil over her face, and 
pair of white gloves on her hands, and with 3 
broad stare round the room, bounced out of ites 
noisily as she had entered.” In a similar strain 
we hear, ‘* Exhibitions of conjugal attentions are 
not generally agreeable to lookers-on, and how 
ever much the principal actors in the ‘ comedy 
of the Honeymoon’ may, in the first burst of 
matrimonial zeal, glory in the possession of 8 
devoted heart, and in the bliss of reciprocal atfee- 
tion, the saloon of a crowded steamer is not (a 
least in my opinion) the proper theatre for its 
display. A bride in America is quite a public 
spectacle, for immediately after the performance 
of the marriage ceremony (which, by the way, 
very little of a ceremony after all), she comes 
forth into society in all her splendour; the richest 
ornaments which the corbeille de mariage eat 
boast, are heaped upon her person, and instead of 
retiring from observation for a season, she remails 
‘in town,’ and the day after she has become § 
wife, enters her ‘parlour’ in ali her bravert, 
to receive a perfect levée of friends and acquait 
tances, who, according to the rules of strict 
etiquette, pour in to offer their congratulations 0” 
the interesting occasion. With us, who, 23 § 
people (I mean the female half of it), are gene 
rally fated through life to see so much more © 
our husbands than falls to the lot of most Ameri: 
can wives, I dare say that the suppression 
honeymoon retirement would, on the whole, bes 
measure fraught with excellent policy. I am 
convinced that married lovers in England make 
most dangerous discoveries by dint of boring each 
other during their month of enforced seciusioms 
whereas they might, under more propitious 
less trying circumstances, continue in their mu 
and very desirable delusions for years to come 
Still, with all its manifold disadvantages, I prefét 
our English plan to that adopted by the Amer 
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cans. Talleyrand’s famous advice of ‘ n’ayez pas 
de zéle” would be very properly addressed to 
American brides and Benedicts, for who can 
deny that it is (to speak mildly) in very bad 
taste to display. for the edification of a crowd of 
indifferent spectators, feelings which ought to be 
sacred to one alone, and this, as it appears to me, 
merely for the sake of showing to the world how 
yery fond married people can be of one another— 
for a fortnight ?” 

On the way to New Orleans, there, and thence 
to visit Texas, and sugar and cotton plantations 
remote from civilization, and redolent of negro 
slavery, our author travelled much by steamers, 
and saw a great deal of remarkable society. But 
we must confine ourselves to a very few farther 
illustrations. With all their evils, Mrs, H. evi- 
dently prefers the Southern provinces and people 
to those of theNorth. Yet the state of the German 
Emigrants is deplorable. “ A great many changes 
have taken plaee since our last visit to Galveston; 
the number of German emigrants who have poured 
in, and are still coming in whole ship loads to the 
country, is immense, and they are existing, poor 
creatures! in wretched, suffering crowds, crammed 
into temporary wooden houses, built on the damp 
prairie in the immediate neighbourhood of Gal- 


veston, and undergoing all the miseries arising | 


from sickness, and the want of wholesome and 
sufficient food. The river steamers take them up 


the country, with as little delay as possible, but | 


many die where they are landed, and thus escape 
the prolongation of the misery which would other- 
wise await them; it is melancholy to reflect that 
their inability to lay in the necessary supplies of 
provisions, and their certainty of finding no home 
prepared to shelter them from the inclemency of 
the weather, should make their death appear a 
positive blessing. 
“Who would not grieve over the sorrowful 
sight that we daily have to witness! The poor 
women, still retaining their national costume, 
bareheaded, and ill-clothed, are most of them sur- 
rounded by shivering children, and are almost 
destitute of the means of subsistence, while the 
men are always out shooting, endeavouring in 
this manner to procure some slight repast for their 
huogry families ; but as human beings have in- 
creased in the little island, the wild animals have 
me proportionately scarce, and the daily 
search of the German emigrants for food fully ac- 
counts to us for the diminution of game on the 
island. We were woefully disappointed on our 
first ‘sporting excursion’ to find how very little 
there was left to shoot. Ever thing has been 
troyed or scared away by the hungry 
Germans, and no living ereature is now to be seen 
but pelican or two on the shore, watching the 
approach of its prey, and some little white sand- 


pipers tapping their beaks into the wet sand, and 


,is advancing with great rapidity, considering the | 





scudding along with redoubled activity at our ap- 


e eee 


“We found that here, as at New Orleans, the | 


was at so inconvenient an hour that we 

os gladly availed ourselves of the possibility of | 
ving our dinner in our own apartments. The 
public dinner at the Tremont is a curious scene to 
witness, for many of the men are dressed in what 
tre called blanket coats of every colour under the 
sun—scarlet, pea-green, and sky-blue—while 
ersagain make their appearance wrapped in the 
Fecefat folds of the many-coloured Mexican 
Snecio, which is flung with apparent carelessness 
= the shoulder. Ihave no doubt that mine 
ost of the Tremont would gladly dispense with 
presence of some of these gentlemen, as he 
frequently considerable difficulty in per- 

ug them to pay their score; but of all his bad 
“ustomers, the one he most dreads is a ‘hard. up 
/ one of those smart penniless gentlemen, 

make a merit of shaving any one who is weak 


ay, ald be taken in by them. 
landlord told us of an individual of this 





““A man no more can make his self a poet, 
No niore a sheep can make his self a go-it.’’ 


| The public press is accused generally of being un- 


description, who had, one morning, long before 
the breakfast hour, poked his knife-like counte- 
nance into the large dining-room of the Tremont, | *2¢ P 
and called a ‘Boy.’ He was a traveller, evidently principled and low. 
from the Northern States, and was attired in a| After all her perambulations, our author took a 
green blanket coat, and an unmistakably Yankee | glance at Washington; and, with an extract of 
hat: ‘I say,’ he called out, ‘ what's to pay here for | what she remarks about that city, we shall con- 
breakfast?’ The waiter named the sum. ‘ And | clude:— 
how much for dinnner?’—‘ Half a dollar.’—*‘ And | Of the Lower House: “ Here we see about two 
supper, how much do you expect to get for that?" | hundred and fifty individuals collected, and, as 
Having received the reply, and ascertained that | we look down upon them from the height, they 
the meal called supper was the cheapest to be had present a curious spectacle. 
for money, the provident Yankee laid down his| «There is a great sameness both in the features 
hat, seated himself at the table, and delivered his | and countenances of the Americans, and a sharp 
orders: ‘Well, I expect that’s what I want. I say, | look is common to all, moreover, though a few 
you ’coon-faced fellow (to an Irishman who stood were remarkably smart (I use the word here as 
awaiting his decision), bring me some supper, and | applied to their costume, and not to their mental 
look alive!” | qualifications); the majority were clothed in the 
The foreign Emigrants in the Union are more | inevitable black silk waistcoat, which I have 
loco-foco and bitter against England than born | everywhere noticed, and put their thumbs (when 
Americans; and the Irish, and the Navvies in par- | they were not whittling) into the pockets of the 
ticular, are as hostile as they are desperate. | said waistcoats just as usual. The noise is gene- 
“There is, wonderful to say, a railroad in pro- | rally so overpowering that it is hardly possible to 


oe * : -. | hear a word that proceeds from the mouth, or, 
cess of construction over these mountains, and it more properly speaking, the nose, of the orator, 


; ; Se Po : | who flatters himself that he is addressing the 
Gane’ de aurea da apie sa | House. It not unfrequently happens that two or 
ther north ta Mik: the Peat euploved are} three members rise at once, and in their zeal to 
mostly Irish: and a cert ant atk Gun ate y Paddy | bear themselves talk, almost come to blows for the 
énnnct bb quiet let hin be pa mate will: end ad | possession of the floor, whilst the noises and cries 
where is he more thoroughly outrageous than in | ay by ‘ — members F tl veenrrne 
this ‘land of liberty.’ The last emeute which |e extreme. From one part of the Mouse the 
occurred (and they are seldom more than a week | CTOW'98 of a dozen cocks enlivens the assembly, 
at a time without getting into some serious | while in another the loud braying. of oA Sey 
scrape) was the most formidable ever yet known. donkeys, or the ‘gobble, gobble,’ of some angry 
The offenders mustered in great force, and | turkey-cocks, is imitated to the img by the repre- 
showed a degree of desperation, which caused | sentatives of this great people. pP «4 ard 


‘ . is sometimes carried on by means o 
ser 5 | s 3 
ious slarm. Their wages are, unfortunately, hastily formed of official reports, or the news- 


high, and rye whiskey, still more unfortunately : 
z ag -? | papers of the day, and thrown-dexterously at the 
—_ “ —o a chance of — ht bon of onan or thoughtful members; and, as 
wllnde. thee netics, te the Cee ee vo hun. | cach of them is provided with a thing—called, I 
See Se Oe Serer renee See See | believe, a spittoon—and also with a whittling- 
dreds, after indulging themselves with an un- | 1 nito, there is, on the whole, no dearth of em- 
limited quantity of their national beverage, agreed plo yment , The Hall is covered with a 
with one accord to make themselves merry. The | rich carpet, once new and clean, and the members 
— of ne ps which they unanimously | 51. sevommodated with comfortable arm-chairs; 
chose, resembled in some degree, that which, 44 | and, in addition to these luxuries, they each re- 
the Malay language, is called ‘ running a muck. 


; dee : | ceive the sum of eight dollars a day for their 
Lwepry phim | pao rg A Pip con’ va e pra services, besides having their travelling expenses 


: Py Yani acy aid to and from the seat of government. After 
— aang oot ree eet ee description I have given bi you will at once 
h ie 5% ne pater peel ha ef oh might perceive that it is neither the most talented, the 
nape - = was Re ons “a lecid q their in- | most respectable, nor the wealthiest citizens, who 
toxicated min Se Strong and decided measures | 614 their way into the Lower House. The truth 
were, of course, immediately taken to put them is, that few of those belonging to the above 
down, and, with the assistance o 1 strong body classes are willing to submit to the necessar 
od — fh the Teer a —" secured. degradation entailed upon the candidates for sue 
yontnnny. Meee wae eas Se? en ee questionable honours, and, moreover, it would 
minent part in the insurrection were, to the num- seem that the people themselves prefer represen- 
ber of > condemned to solitary confine- | tatives whose habits and sentiments are somewhat 
ment for life. We were told, that on this occa- on an equality with their own. The style of 
sion, more than a thousand barrels of whiskey eloquence which prevails in the Lower House 
(the primary cause of all the mischief) were sent may easily be imagined... . To parties in- 
agen. ty oy Ko oo to the great grief of | :orosted in the reputation of this assembly, it 
— See must be a satisfaction to feel that very little of 
There is hardly a word of literature in these | what is said is audible in the gallery—or, indeed, 
volumes, and what there is, is not to be taken as anywhere else, for the hall is so badly con- 
gospel. structed for hearing that even were it possible 
“How much is there in this land to excite 


Fy ee for silence to be obtained, it would be difficult to 
poetical feeling in the people, and yet, somehow | arrive at the sense (supposing there were any) of 
or other, the muse does not seem to flourish in 


‘ any speech therein delivered.” 
omy me the pos i be a nigel The Senate is described as a perfect ong 
“Ge moar ena he pete Sv one comm in gentlemanly appearance, manners, sense, aD 
The vision fio By et oe ‘ving ot gifts, iieginaan We ee only to add that,on other 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse,” occasions, Mrs. Houston renders fair praise to the 
This may be the case with the Americans, for as | more — estimable and attractive points in the 
yet they certainly have not displayed any great | American character, and consequently that our 
genius for rhyming; so with conviction, and after | review is rather one-sided in having selected her 
much dispassionate consideration of the subject, | more piquant Trollopisms for the amusement of 
we felt ourselves obliged to come to the conclu- | Our readers, and, it may be, for the indi ant 
sion, that there is much truth in their own quaint} comments of our contemporary transatlantic 
distich: — critics. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb, \st.—Professor Faraday, “ On the Electri- 
city of the Air,” believes that in this interesting 
branch of science real progress has recently been 
made—not powerful progress, but of great im- 
— and especially to all who value know- 
ledge for its own sake. Believing this, he selected 
this subject for general elucidation, and, to enable 
the learned and unlearned to follow the course of 
the argument, he considered, first, the relation of 
the atmosphere to the Earth and to space, illus- 
trated by a diagram. Ifthe whole of the atmo- 
sphere were of the same density as at the surface 
of the Earth, its limit in height would be five miles; 
but it exists sensibly miles up, and we have not only 
to look to this extension in its electrical relation 
to the Earth, but, according to Peltier’s hypo- 
thesis, to planetary space, and to all the celestial 
bodies around us. The next point considered and 
impressed on the audience was, that the transpar- 
ent air itself can be electrified, and the kind and 
amount of its electricity shown. He wished par- 
ticularly to separate the minds of his hearers from 
the idea of clouds being required for the electri- 
city of the storm, and to replace it with the know- 
le ge that the air itself, as well as the particles 
of clouds, is electrified. He then proceeded, ex- 
perimentally, to show—magnifying Peltier’s elec- 
trometer into coarser instruments for illustration— 
how the air may be charged, the electricity ga- 
thered, defined, and measured. He had numerous 
difficulties to contend with—the large audience, 
the many lights, projections and currents in the 
theatre; but, with a long rod held in his hand, 
insulated with a glass holder, and connected with 
the electrical machine by a wire passing to the 
top of the rod, the air was charged by several 
turns of the machine. A messenger—an insulated 
ball—was then sent up, touched by a rod not in- 
sulated, brought down, its electricity examined, 
and found to be negative. The similar air charge 
was next brought down to the electroscope by the 
old method, in operation up to Peltier’s time— 
namely, by a wire projected into it; but, now exa- 
mined, the electricity was found to be positive. 
By the first method acting upon the ball by in- 
duction, a constant quantity of electricity’ was 
obtained; the proportion by the second method 
was most uncertain. The difference of the elec- 
tricities, negative by the ball and positive by the 
wire, under the more immediate influence of the 
electric machine, was also shown, and this dif- 
ference Peltier has brought into beautiful account. 
Peltier’s inductive electrometer was then described, 
the main feature of which is the employment of a 
ballinsnlated bya shell-lac collar instead of a point, 
in communication, by a short stem, with an ar- 
rangementbelow, in which the deviations of a mag- 
netic needle exhibit the electrical force. Observa- 
tions are made on any building or eminence higher 
than all the surrounding bodies, by lifting the 
instrument into space. Peltier’s instrument was 
imitated on a large scale by a huge suspended 
globe charged, and by a gold leaf electroscope, 
and the charges in the divergence of the leaves 
moved nearer to, or farther from the globe were 
shown; also that no horizontal movement of the 
electroscope from the position in which it was 
neutralised had any effect on the leaves, but 
that raised above, or brought below, the leaves 
diverged with opposite electricities. So in the 
atmosphere no horizontal motion makes any dif- 
ference, but up or down produces instant change, 
and the influence of height is, that the higher the 
instrument is lifted into space, more and more 
electricity is manifested, and the increase is 
exactly in proportion to the distance to which it 
is raised. Mr. Faraday then gave, ashe called it, 
a hurried abstract of Quetelet’s labours, contain- 
ing the results of five years’ continuous observa- 
tions with Peltier’s instrument. The results, as 

the monthly means of each year, and of 
four years contrestelt with the monthly means of 


1849, were given in Literary Gazette, No. 1722; 
but the degrees there were of deviation, and, as 
in the tables exhibited, the degrees of deviation 
were for the most part converted into degrees of 
force, and as the means were of five complete 
years, the first table subjoined will not be a repe- 
tition. The electricity of the air, then, on the 
average of five years, has been in degrees of 
force. 


January ccccccccccce 605 | July .cccccccccce ove 49 

February ..ssesesceees 578 | Auigust....sesceeee ooo 62 

March ..cssesecesess 200 | September.......... 70 

April ..seees eccccee 141 October ...cccccecce 131 

May .cccccccscccceee 84 | November ...cse..ee 209 

JUNE. .cccccecccesees 47 } December ...... «+2 507 
Mean of the year.....+-e++0 206. 


It is striking to observe the maximum in 
January and the minimum in June returning as 
regularly as the tides; and it is a fine thing, Mr. 
Faraday remarkéd, to have even this one fact 
proved, which had not been before ascertained, 
namely—that the electric state of the air is 
highest in winter. The next point was the 
electric state of the sky, which, for the several 
months as above, was:— 


Cloudy Clear Cloudy Clear 
January.... 268.. 1133 | July...... oe «= 41 ae 35 
February .. 220.. 493 August .... 56.. 64 
March...... 129... 261 September.. 42.. 78 
Ape wecoce Pe October.... 75.. 168 
May........ 46.. 63 November.. 109.. 226 
Tune .ccoce 36., 37 December.. 181 .. 571 

Mean of the Year...... Cloudy, 106—Clear, 273. 


The difference between cloudy and clear is ex- 
traordinary, only in one case (July) the cloudy 
exhibits an excess, and under a clear blue sky the 
amount of electricity is mighty; its production or 
its great purpose, as yet we know not; the thunder 
cloud is not the rule, but the exception, and per- 
haps a safety-valve for the surplus. The next 
table exhibited the electricity of the air as follows, 


during: — 
Fg. cvcccccccc*cccccesccscoocccece 64 
BRO nr cccccccccescccccccocccccococs §=O6 
Rain ...cccee eccccee -cocccce ccccccee 80 


but these are degrees of deviation or divergence, 
not of force, and 64 represents between 500and 600 
of force. Fog and snow, therefore, approach the 
maximum, rain the mean, of the year. Connected 
with this table was the state of the electricity of 
the atmosphere, twenty-five observations only 
gave —- electricity, 1,800 positive; and the 
twenty-five were wholly either immediately before 
or after rain or storm. They were evidently 
then due to an irregularity, and therefore it may 
be safely asserted that the electricity of the at- 
mosphere is always positive. The five years 
average of the electricity in relation to the direc- 
tion of the wind was curious, showing always 
two maxima and two minima. The diagram and 
figures were arranged uniformly with the compass, 
but we can only give them in a tabular form, 
commencing with the lowest minimum :— 


NN.W. to N..cescccceceseees cccce 102 
NN.E, to N.Es.ccccecceccececees - 139 
E.N.E, to Essccccocccccceccesecees 184 
E.S.E. to S.E. cc ccccseseceseees eee 312 
SS.E. to S....ccecececcees ececeeee - 261 
SS.W. to S.-W... cecccecccsceserees 243 
S.W. to W. ..... ecccccccccccccces 220 
W.N.W. to N.W. ....-- 272 


The observations of the diurnal variation were 
given as in the case of fog, &c., in degrees of di- 
vergence, and were from 6 o’clock in the morning 
to 11 o'clock at night. Two maxima and two 
minima were established, the times, however, only 
of the maxima and of one minimum deter- 
mined, namely—8 a.m., 36 deg.; 3 p.m., 3 deg.; 
9 p.m., 32 deg.; 6 a.m. being 17 deg., and 11 p.m., 
19 deg. The whole of the above are phenomona 
of static electricity, those of dynamic electricity, 
such as the thunderstorm, are unimportant, and 
constitute the apparent irregularities of nature. 
The hypothesis of Peltier is, that the Earth is 
negative, and all around it pamuens or, rather, 
that the Earth, as a ponderable body, possesses @ 

werful resinous tension, and the celestial space 
which surrounds it, not possessing this state 








(ponderable matter alone having the power of 
coercing electric phenomena), is in the state of 
minus resinous or vitreous. Negative electricity 
he considers the true electricity, and positive the 
absence of negative. Whether or not Peltier 
advocated one fluid, Faraday could not make out, 
He could not comprehend his words, they were, 
involviny the foregoing statement of his hypothesis 
—the celestial space, not being a material body, 
does not possess the power of coercion, it is not 
in the same state of resinous electricity; and it 
is this state of negatively resinous which has 
been named vitreous. It is not a special, real 
state, caused by a peculiar substance, or a pecu- 
liar modification; it is only the absence of the 
resinous state, or this state at a less degree. It 
is merely a difference and not a particular state,* 
Although Faraday admired to the utmost Peltier's 
researches and the results produced, he could 
not assent to Peltier’s hypothesis. Quetelet’s re- 
sults, he thought, presented a type of the perfec. 
tion of observing, and that, if we did not assume 
too fast, we should come to a large increase of 
our knowledge of the atmosphere. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 28th.—Captain Smyth, R.N., president, 
in the chair. 

1. Read:—A Letter from the Admiralty, en- 
closing copies of Reports from Captain Kellett, of 
H.M.S. “Herald,” and from Commander Moore, of 
H.M.S. “ Plover,” on the Proceedings in sesrch of 
the Expedition under the command of Captain 
Sir John Franklin; together with the tracings of 
the Surveys lately executed in the Arctic Seas, 
as well as those along the west coast of Central 
America, which were explained by Lieutenant 
Wood, R.N., the Commander of the “ Pandora.” 

2. Letter from Commander Mathison, of H.MS. 
“ Mariner,” communicated by the Admiralty. In 
obedience to orders from the Commander-in- 
Chief, Commander Mathison proceeded in H.MS. 
“Mariner” to the coast of Japan, and anchored off 
the town of Oragawa, 25 miles from the capital 
of the empire, and three miles further than any 
other vessel of a foreign nation has been allowed 
to proceed. ‘The “ Mariner” sounded all the way 
across and along the shores. The Japanese in- 
terpreter on board having informed the authori- 
ties of the object of my coming, I sent my cart, 
written in Chinese, ashore to the Governor, 
requesting him to receive me, to which he 
replied, that, out of courtesy to me, and curiosity 
to himself, he would have been delighted to pay 
me a visit, and also entertain me ashore, but that 
it was contrary to the laws of the country for any 
foreigner to land; and that he, the Governor, 
would lose his life if he permitted me to proceed 
any farther up the bay. When about eight — 
from Cape Misaki, which forms the S.W. end : 
the bay, ten boats, manned with twenty armes 
men and five mandarins in each, came alongside. 
I allowed the mandarins to come on board, ~~ 
they presented me a paper, written in French - 
Dutch, directing me not to anchor or cruize abo 
the bay. Finding, however, that I was deter- 
mined to proceed, they offered, when within ” 
miles of the anchorage, to tow me up, whic 
accordingly accepted. Several boats were stt- 
tioned around us during the night, forts were 
lighted up, and several hundred boats werecolleay! 
along the shore, all fully manned and —, 
In return, I had my guns loaded, and request 
their boats to keep at a respectful distance — 
the night. Othosan, the interpreter, was the 

eat dread, saying that, in case we landed, ; 

apanese would murder us all, and as for himsell, 
he would be reserved for a lingering ut 
by torture. Oragawa appears to be the key 00 
the capital of the empire, and contains 20; 





* Peltier states elsewhere that he cannot admit poe 
fluids of Dufay, or Franklin’s single fluid. He pond 
the cause of electric phencmena like those of light iG 
&@ modification of the universal fluid of nature.-ED. 4+ % 
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inhabitants. All the junks going and returning 
to Jeddo must pass the custom-house here; and, 
with a moderate force, the whole trade of the capi- 
‘tal might be completely stopped. With an armed 
steamer, the passage up to Jeddo might be sur- 
veyed; and I was informed that a ship could ap- 
proach within five miles of the city. Between 
the capital and the port an excellent road exists. 
The mandarins here appear of an inferior class, 
treated us civilly, were anxious to gain any in- 
formation from us, but would give none in return. 
They took sketches of different parts of the ship, 
sent us some water, vegetables, and eggs, and 
then were continually inquiring when I intended 
to depart. Mr. Halloran, the master, having 
made a survey of the anchorage, I weighed and 
proceeded to Semodi Bay, of which an accurate 
survey was made. I landed at this place, but the 
mandarins immediately followed, entreating me 
to return on board. They supplied us with plenty 
of fish, and sent fifty boats to tow us out. The 
Governor of the province came on board at this 
place; he lives at a town called Miomaki, 13 
miles off, and was evidently a man of high rank 
from the respect shown him by his suite. The 
Dutch interpreter from Oragawa likewise came 
on board with two mandarins to watch our pro- 
ceedings. They were, however, doubtless acting 
as spies upon each other; &c., &c. 

Dr. Gutzlatf, who had resided many years in 
Eastern Asia, and collected much valuable infor- 
mation on the Chinese and Japanese empires, 
hoped that the time was rapidly approaching 
when the commerce of these two empires would 
be opened to the world. To Russia the Chinese 
Emperor, in a secret treaty, has granted the free 
navigation of the Amir, which will greatly facili- 
tate the communication between the American 
and Asiatic possessions of Russia on the Northern 
Pacific, and St. Petersburg via Kiakta. The 
Japanese carry on a restricted trade with China 
and Holland; but it is the opinion of the illus- 
trious Humboldt that an opportunity for opening 
a liberal and honourable commerce between 
Europe and Japan will be aiforded when the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shall be united by a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and Japan 
thus brought more than six thousand miles nearer 
Europe and America. “ This neck of land,” he 
observes, “has been for ages the bulwark of China 
and of Japan,” 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 23rd.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. Read :— 
“On the Structure of the Strata between the Lon- 
don Clay and the Chalk in the London and Hamp- 
shire Tertiary Systems,”—Part I. “On the Base- 
ment Bed of the London Clay,” by Mr. J. Prest- 
Wich, jun. The position of the plastic clay forma- 
tion, above the chalk and below the London clay, 
has been long well established. It has, however, 
been recently held doubtful how far the distinction 

ween the London and plastic clay series can be 
maintained,—and some even regard the latter as 
merely subordinate beds of the former. The object 
of the paper is to show that the lower English ter- 

es form several distinct subdivisions, each 
marked by different conditions,—indicating ancient 
hydrographical and palzontological changes of im- 
portance. For this purpose very numerous sections 
Were described,—exhibiting the position and charac- 
ter of the lower part ofthe London clay. This de- 
posit is a nearly homogeneous mass, several hundred 
feet thick, of tough clay of a predominating brown 
colour. At its outcrop it invariably rests on a con- 
glomerate bed of round flint pebbles, mixed with 
yellow, green, or ferruginous sands in variable pro- 
rtions,—which the author names the basement 
of the London clay. Except where denuded 

on the chalk downs, this bed extends uninterruptedly 
from the Isle of Wight to Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 
The composing it seem to have been de- 
Tived by denudation from the inferior tertiary strata 


This bed contains thirty known and eight or ten 
still undescribed species of testacea. In the western 
part of the London district the beds on which it 
rests contain no fossils ; but at Woolwich, where it 
reposes on the fluviatile beds, six species of the 
estuary shells found in the latter also occur in the 
basement bed above, and four of them likewise in 
the freshwater series in the Isle of Wight. In the 
eastern district a few marine species are also intro- 
duced from the inferior tertiary beds. After de- 
ducting these there remain twenty known species 
not found in the lower deposits, and constituting a 
distinct and well-marked group. Some of the spe- 
cles are very numerous and persistent through the 
whole range of the bed, but others die out towards 
the east; whence the author infers that the sea be- 
came shallower in that direction. In Essex and 
Suffolk, also, fossils are almost entirely wanting. 
From a table of the fossils it appeared that the spe- 
cies were chiefly those of the London clay. It was 
therefore concluded that this bed forms a well- 
marked geological horizon dividing this formation 
from the older eocene deposits. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Jan, 16th—Mr. W. Tooke, V.P., in the chair. 
Read, by Mr. A. Walls, a paper “ On California, 
its History and Prospects; being the result of a 
recent visit to that country by Mr. Cross.” On 
the table were placed a few specimens of Califor- 
nian gold, one of which was a large lump, weigh- 
ing almost seven pounds, being the largest ever 
imported into England in a pure native state, and 
the property of Mr. Cross. Mr. Tennant stated 
the specimen of gold exhibited by Mr. Walls was 
evidently a water-worn fragment. He also exhi- 
bited a specimen of gold, which at the time he 
had purchased it (about two months before) was 
the finest specimen of pure native gold he had 
seen; it contained 92 per cent. of pure metal. A 
reason he had for purchasing the specimen was, 
because it had some of the alluvial soil attached 
to it; and in that soil he imagined that one or two 
small diamonds might be detected, and was most 
anxious to ascertain that fact, as he had stated 
to the Society last session, in a paper, that dia- 
monds and other precious stones might be found 
in the gold districts of California; and that such 
0 are being thrown aside, although the refuse 

iamonds sold to the lapidary to be broken up are 
worth 50/. per ounce, while gold is not worth more 
than 3/. 15s. He had not, however, been able to 
discover any diamond; but, on examining the soil 
with the microscope, he had detected some small 
erystals of garnet, two grains of platinum, and 
several of quartz, &c. 

Jan. 23rd.—Mr. J. Walker, V.P., in the chair. 
Read: —“On Artificial Breakwaters, and the 
ay ge which govern their construction,” by 

r. A. G. Findlay, which commenced by stating, 
that it was not wished to pronounce upon the 
feasibility or impracticability of any of the nume- 
rous plans which have, from time to time, been 
proposed for the construction of breakwaters, but 
to submit some facts, drawn from natural effects, 
showing the forces to which such structures must 
be subjected. The paper was divided into two 
parts. The first related to the action of the waves, 
and its collateral subjects; and the second was 
postponed. 

Jan. 30th.—Mr. G. Moffatt, V.P., in the chair. 
Read :—lIst, “‘On the Cause and Prevention of 
Oscillation in Locomotive Engines,” by Mr. 
Heaton, who ascertained experimentally that the 
oscillation and jumping of the engine arose from 
the action of the piston and gearing ; but by 
applying an additional crank, moving in the re- 
verse direction to the piston, and driving a weight 
equal to the resistance of the piston, so that when 
the piston is at its farthest point in the cylinder 
from the driving-wheel, the proposed crank is at 
its nearest, and vice versd, he completely balances 





the working of the piston, and renders the frame- 





work of the machinery, which oscillated to a con- 
siderable extent before, entirely steady. 2nd, 
“On an Apparatus for aiding the Drivers of Loco- 
motive Engines in cases of danger, and for pre- 
venting Collisions on Railways,” by Mr. C. F. 
Whitworth, who proposes that each locomotive 
shall carry two pendent rods, about six inches 
long, and moving freely on axis, and acting on 
triggers. These triggers release two rods, each 
connected with levers, which open their respective 
valves. One sounds an alarm-whistle; the other 
admits steam to a piston, in a small cylinder, 
whose action causes the lever of a throttle-valve 
to shut off the steam in the dome of the engine. 
The piston-rod of this small cylinder, at the same 
time that it shuts the throttle-valve, applies a 
lever-break to the wheels of the locomotive, and 
also registers that to have been effected mecha- 
nically which the vigilance of the driver, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have superseded, 
by his obeying the signal some 200 yards before. 
The trigger-rods are acted upon by inclined 
planes of wood, placed parallel with the rails, and 
a few inches from them laterally. ‘These rods are 
about four feet long, having hinge-joints at one 
end, and are capable of an elevation of four or 
five inches at the other. ‘This elevation from an 
horizontal position is, in general, produced by a 
partial rotation of a transverse spindle placed 
under the rails, and on which are fixed twocams, 
that, acting by pressure under the inclines, cause 
them to assume the elevation requisite. ‘The ro- 
tation of the spindle is produced by a motion of 
the lever and wire-rope, which sets the distant 
signal; and the cams and lever on the spindle, 
together with weights for reaction, are so arranged 
as to cause an elevation or depression of the in- 
clines in perfect accordance with the indication of 
the signal. It should be remarked, that when 
the driver shuts off the steam himself,-in accord- 
ance with the signal, this action lifts out of gear 
the trigger-rod, which would otherwise come in 
contact with the inclines; and that he cannot 
apply his steam without having replaced the rod, 
which is liable to expose any neglect of signals. 
Feb. 6th.—Mr. J. Walker, V.P., in the chair. 
Read:—Ist, The second part of Mr. Findlay’s 
paper upon Artificial Breakwaters, which related 
to the various forms that have been given to sea 
barriers, and the history of the progress of those 
now in existence. ‘The site of Dover Harbour as 
being free from silt, and, perhaps now, from 
shingle concluded the paper. The improved 
electric light of Messrs. Staite and Petrie was 
then exhibited and explained. The experiments 
showed this intense light, as diffused by an 
enamelled globe, and afterwards the prismatic 
decomposition of its rays. The light was also 
shown with equal intensity under water. The 
inventors explained the galvanometers they had 
adopted to measure the intensity and quantity of 
the electric currents passing, in order to econo- 
mise its utmost powers in producing light, and, 
from their indications, they had been enabled to 
establish some formule, exhibited in a series of 
curves, by which it appeared that the amount of 
light depended inversely upon the amount of heat 
evolved between the points of the electrodes. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Feb. 5th.—Mr. J. Simpson, V-.P., in the chair. 
The discussion was renewed “On the Alterna- 
tions and Depressions in the Chalk-water Level 
under London,”{and was continued throughout the 
meeting, so that no original communication could 
be read. It was suggested that, considering the 
great works of drainage and water supply which 
were in contemplation for the metropolis, and look- 
ing to the essential importance of having accurate 
and authentic geological information, in order 
that those great works might be executed on a 
sound and certain basis, that the Geological Sur- 
vey now being carried on by Government, in a 
remote district of North Wales, where no urgent 
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need existed for early geological information, 
and where no new works of paramount importance 
were in progress, or in contemplation, should be 
transferred at once to the metropolitan districts, 
with a view to throw light on the real structure, 
mechanical and chemical, of the deep water- 
bearing strata, on which opinions so varying and 
so conflicting had been advanced. 

An inquiry was made whether any steps had 
been taken by the Council, in consequence of the 
statement submitted at the meeting of Tuesday, 
January 29th, urging the consideration of the 
manner in which the interests of the public at 
large, and of the profession, were likely to be af- 
fected by the attitude recently assumed by the 
Railway Commission, in reference to the strength 
of the wrought-iron bridges used on railways. I¢ 
was stated that the Council had not as yet taken 
any decided steps in the matter, but that a course 
had been suggested, which, being followed, would 
most spubably lead to satisfactory results. After 
this assurance the members expressed their confi- 

- dence of the interests of the profession being in 
safe hands, and that every step would be taken 
for insuring their position and professional repu- 
tation, The motion, which had been prepared, 
was therefore withdrawn; and the chairman re- 
quested any communications on the subject to be 
made in writing to the secretary, who would lay 
them before the council. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Camsringe, Jan. 31.—The following degrees were con- 


erred : 

Masters of Arts.—C. R. Drury, St. John’s College; R. 
A. Thompson, St. Catharine’s Hall; J. A. Parkinson, 
Corpus Christi College. 

Bachel Medicine.—E. Burd, Cains College. 

Bachelors of Arts —W. P. Browne, Queen's College; 
R. Reynolds, Trinity College; W. Smart, Sidney Col- 
ege. 

Admission ad ewndem gragum.—Rev. E. Prodgers, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. 








BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

On the 30th ult., Dr. Edward Hincks delivered a 
lecture on “The Recently Discovered Assyrian 
Inscriptions, and the Mode of Deciphering them.” 
He commenced his lecture by enumerating the 
several travellers and others who had published 
inscriptions in the Assyrio-Babylonian character, 
and had thus prepared the way for its decipher- 
ment. Proceeding to speak of what had been 
done by others in respect to actual decipherment, 
he said that there were three steps preliminary 
to a full understanding of these inscriptions. The 
first was a comparison of the different forms of 
the characters that were found in the different 
kinds of writing, of which he enumerated four 
principal sorts, all containing the same language: 
Ist. e third of the kinds of writing used by the 
Achoemenian kings in their inscriptions, which is 
identical with that in the Babylonian inscriptions, on 
barrel-shaped cylinders of baked clay. 2nd. The As- 
syrian writing as it exists in all the inscriptions re- 
cently discovered. 3rd. The writing on the Ba- 
bylonian bricks and on the stone at the India House; 
and 4th. A kind of writing of which he only knew 
one specimen which exists on a stone belonging to 
Lord Aberdeen. The two last bear to the two first 
respectively the same relation as our capitals do to 
our small letters. The correspondence of the first 
and third of these kinds of characters was discovered 
by Grotefend, who recognised above thirty pair as 
equivalent. The lecturer himself, by his discovery 
that the inscription published by Porter was a 
transcript{of portions of the Great Inscription at 
the India House, extended the number of known 
pairs to about 120; and he has since recognised 
many others. The characters in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions were recognised as corresponding to the 


cursive Babylonian ones by Rich and his assistant 
discovered 


Belliri, who first them. As:to many of 
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them, indeed, this is evident at first sight. Some of 
these characters are formed in many different ways 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, as was shown by Batta, 
who published the results of his comparison of 
many inscriptions which contained the same text. 
It appeared from this that while some forms closely 
resembled the Babylonian cursive characters, others 
were very like the larger and more complicated 
characters ; and the correspondence of these was 
thus verified. The next step to the decipherment 
of the inscriptions was a reading of the characters 
so far as they are phonetic. All these, it was said, 
represented syllables, or combination of syllables: 
there were no consonants, and no necessity for sup- 
plying vowels. The system of writing thus differed 
essentially from that of the Hebrews and Pheenicians; 
and, moreover, the peculiar letters ef these lan- 
guages were not expressed, while distinctions, 
which were made in Sankist but not in them, were 
marked. The phonetic character of these inscrip- 
tions was adapted in the first instance to express an 
Indo-European language ; and they express the 
Semitic language of these inscriptions much in the 
same way as the Roman letters express the Punic 
language in Plautus. With the exception of Grote- 
fend, who gave syllabic values to some of the cha- 
racters, and of the lecturer himself, all who had 
published attempts to decipher these inscriptions, as- 
sumed them to represent the letters of the Semitic 
alphabet. The syllabic theory had been advanced by 
the lecturer in January, 1847, but he had then ad- 
mitted only two syllabic forms for each conso- 
nant. He now admitted seven—ka, ke, ki, ku, 
ak, ik, or yak, and uk, or wak; and as he re- 
cognised fifteen consonants, there would be 105 
simple syllables to represent, besides the four 
vowels. Many of these, however, had no repre- 
sentatives ; the actual number of single syllables 
being about sixty. Some of these, however, had 
more than one representative, and many characters 
represented compound syllables. Including these, 
he had ascertained the value of about 120 phonetic 
characters. There were two tests of the correctness 
of their values; one was that they enabled him to 
read a great number of known proper names in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. At Khorsabad he found the 
name of Egypt, and her king, Bocchoris, of Ashdod, 
Accho, Dumah, Yethur or Iturea, Hauran, Galilee, 
Lebanon, Hamath, Chelbon, Singara, and Armenia, 
in addition to Media, Parthia, and other names 
which were mentioned on the tomb of Darius. 
The Nimroud inscriptions furnished the names of 
Tyre and Sidon ; Major Rawlinson, who had paid 
much more [attention to the geography of those 
countries than he had done, mentioned two other 
names which he at once perceived to be correctly 
read, according to his table of values, Borsippa and 
Accar. Another name was found in connexion with 
this last,t{which the Major supposed to be Gebal, 
the ancient name of Biblus. The lecturer had pre- 
viously supposed it to be the Hobah of Scripture ; 
and though he ‘would not speak precisely on the 
subject, he preferred this reading, the first vowel 
being certainly au. This was the name of a place 
to the north of Damascus, to which Abraham pur- 
sued the kings. It is not mentioned again in Scrip- 
ture, nor is it mentioned by any ancient author, 
probably from its having been destroyed at an early 
period ; and it would be very interesting if it be 
mentioned in these very ancient inscriptions. The 
second test of the correctness of his values of the 
characters was, that they enabled him to reduce 
about one-half of the words which were written 
phonetically to Hebrew or Syrian ones. Of these 
many examples were given. He then explained 
the use of ideographic characters; simple ideo- 
graphs, ideographic compounds, and determinative 
prefixes, which he illustrated by examples,— 

which represented a house and great, 
when joined together, signified a palace; treasure 
and the moon, when combined, signified silver ; and 
he remarked, {that “ silver” was expressed in 





a 
Porter’s “Transcript” by this ideographic com. 
pound, when the Great Inscription had the word 
written phonetically caspa. He illustrated the use 
of determinative prefixes by the names of male and 
female camels, which he found together. The 
latter was composed of five phonetic characters, 
giving the complete name as found in the Chaldee 
Targum, to which were. prefixed two determinative 
prefixes—the first appropriate to females, the 
second to beasts. The former was composed of 
three phonetic characters, giving the word, “abba,” 
before which was the prefix for beasts; and after 
which was the ideographic sign of the plural num- 
ber. It would not be proper to translate this 
“beasts of the desert ;” for, if so, the latter ideo. 
graphic sign should follow the former, instead of 
following the genitive case. Neither did abba 
signify a desert. In Syriac it was “a forest; ” and 
when the great forest is mentioned, that of Lebanon 
is to be understood; indeed, the name of Lebanon 
always accompanies it. Thus, intheinscription on the 
great altar found in the N.W. palace at Nimroud, 
he found this sentence— To Lebanon I went; to 
the great forest I ascended.” And he then speaks 
of offering sacrifices in the forest, and receiving 
tribute there, which would imply that he had a re. 
sidence in it, as we know that Solomon had. To 
illustrate the use of numerals, the lecturer then 
read a passage in which were mentioned 11 talents 
and 30 mana (probably half a talent) of gold, and 
2,100 talents and 24 mana of silver. He then 
said that he had intended to give a detailed account 
of the inscription on the Nimroud obelisk, but in 
consequence of Major Rawlinson having done so, 
he would not. Some of the Major’s interpretations 
were no doubt right. As to others he would not 
speak positively; he would only say that he had 
assigned very different meanings to the passages, 
and that he, as yet, saw no reason to alter his 
opinion. He would, however, abstain from giving 
his own translation till he had examined the 
originals again. On one point, however, he could 
not refrain from expressing his complete dissent 
from what the Major had stated. He considered 
all the Assyrian inscriptions that have been found to 
belong to the old monarchy which ended with Sar- 
danapalus. On the contrary, Dr. Hincks read the 
names of the builders of the S. W. palace at Nimroud, 
and of the palace at Khorsabad, Asurkadin, and 
Sankiriv, and had no doubt whatever that they were 
the kings so named, who were mentioned in the 
Second Book of Kings. Major Rawlinson had 
spoken of the father of the latter king claiming 
descent from the builders of the N.W. palace, and 
even stating that this descent wastin the fourth 
degree. The following is, according to Dr. Hincks, 
the correct translation of the passeg? ref: reed to, 
which is on certain slabs in the N.W. palace. ° On 
that occasion, to the palace . . . . at Livga, of the 
great Asurkadin I went ; a slab of mine among om 
slabs I made.” Livga was the Assyrian name 0 
the town on the site of Nimroud. ‘The king here 
spoken of was the builder of the N.W. palace, ™ 
however, was not the first builder of Livga. Be 
says of himself, “ to Livga, the city of a 
the great king of Assyria, I went; . . . his city I buil 
the second time;” the word for second is in Hebrew 
sanuth, and its first syllable is in this ple wi 
pressed by the initial character in then ght 
Kouyunjik king. The name of the origi @ | Ul 
of Livga is the same as that of the k.ng Who col- 
structed the obelisk. Dr. Layard, howese, fie 
siders the latter to be the son of the builder of # 
N. W. palace. Translations of a few passages 
the obelisk were then offered by way of specimen. 
It contained annals of the first thirty-one years 
the reign of the king. There were two colossal bulls 
found with it, which contained annals of the first 
eighteen years, but much of the inscription on them 
is destroyed. ‘“ In my 20th year... .an mney 
nised country I made war against; their towns : 
took, their women I carried away. In my twenty 
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first year his twenty-first”... . ‘Certain towns I 
took. The tribute of the people of Tyre and Sidon, 
and of Hobah, I collected.” Of the second date, 
which is given in several years, sometimes the same 
as the first, but generally differing from it and 
that by a varying number, the lecturer said he could 
offer no explanation. Afterwards he says, ‘The tri- 
bute of twenty-seven kings of Persia I collected.’ 
This seems to indicate a very early period, when every 
principal city hadits own king, as in Judea, in the 
time of Joshua. ‘ From Persia I departed. The 
rebels (perhaps ?) of Media, Ararat, Kharkhar (that 
is, assuredly the country about the Lake Van), I made 
war against.” Certain towns ‘I destroyed, with 
the towns that are under them;the men I slew, 
the women I carried away.” ‘This was the usual 
mode of proceeding with this king ; and the con- 
duct of the father of Sennacherib, the Khorsabad 
king, contrasts with it very favourably. It is just 
what it is represented to be in the Scriptures. It is 
this king of swhom alone Sennacherib speaks as 
“my fathers,” in the plural number. So Xerxes 
says—“ Darius my fathers have made.” In these 
inscriptions, when the king speaks of himself, it is 
always} “Idid so” that we find; but when he is 
mentioned by others, itis “ they did so.” The Khor- 
sabad king talks of carrying away the people and 
their spoil, which he often presented to some favour- 
ites; he gave the tcity to change, imposed a new 
name on it, calling it his own city, or that of one of 
his gods, and caused some people of his countries 
to come and inhabit it. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK, 

gdlonday.—Geographical.—(Recent Discovery of the Great 
recep African Lake, by Messrs. Livingston, Murray, and 
—— with a description of their late expedition, dated the 
. uks of the Youga, Aug. 20,1849. Communicated by Captain 
opm of the Coldstream Guards.— Late travels in Abyssynia, 
iy Martin Bernaby, Esq., with illustrations. Communicated 
y¥ “aptain Smyth, R.N.—Sin-Keang, by Dr. Gutzlaff. 
Naa nuleated by Sir G. Staunton, Bart., M-P.), 83 p.m.— 
La ical 8 p.m.—Royal Academy (Sir R. Westmacott’s Ist 

rate Sculpture) 8 pm. 

_ *uesduy.— Medical and Chirurgical 84 p.m.— Civil En- 
-_ (Mr. W. T. Doyne, “ On the Theory of Transverse 
presi with Rules for calculating and constructing the 
arry of Cast Iron Beams of ditterent forms,’”’) 8 p-m,— 
One pun.—Syro-Egyptian (Miss Fanny Corbaux, 
PS Connection of the Ancient Egyptian and Hebrew 
ee "> dates of the Ist. Passover, and historical 

d hat institution, deduced fi ides 4 

pastge of the Red Sea's 14 og from the tides at the 

Weanesday.— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Graphic, 8 p.m.— 
ee (Anniversary) 7 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 

Pa ological, 8 p.m.—Literary Fond, 3 p.m. 

= ursday.— Royal. 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—R. S. 

rature, 4 p.m.—Royal Academy (Mr. Leslie’s first 

pov on nies.) 8 p.m. 

“riday.—Geological (Anniversary) 1 p.m.—Royal In. 
of ee Pee J. Barlow, “ On a Bank of England Note,") 


Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p-m.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m, 











ARCH Z, OLOGY. 

ARCH ZOLOGY IN FRANCE, 
Tue Journal de Vienne, of Dec. 27th (for which 
We have to thank a friend of the Literary Gazette, 
and of Archeology) contains a gratifying report of 
the last annual public meeting of the “ Société des 
Antiquaires de U' Quest,” at Poitiers ; which, not- 
tamlies the political changes and distractions 
- e time, has pursued its useful researches as if 
’ : ~_ of the world had not been disturbed. 
a - Heaven ! there are Green spots in the midst 
a a M. l’Abbé Auber presided, and all 
fhe ing peeple of the locality — magistrates, 
ecclesiastics, professors, public functionaries, &e.— 
— on the occasion ; including many ladies, 
bravely faced the severity of the weather to 
relat the cause of literature and science. The 
pro ee and Mgr. Pie, an indefatigable 
his te ogist, who has successfully devoted years of 
al to antiquarian pursuits in this part of the 
siting supported the Chairman, who opened the 
with a glowing eulogium on the utility of 


ical Societies, and gave an interestin 
Account Of the discoveries and restoration of thé 


frescoes in the ancient Church of Sainte-Radégonde. 
M. de Chergé, who had for eleven years gratuitously 
executed the office of Inspector of the Historical 
Monuments of the Department, stated that within 
that period, and through his intervention in laying 
the suggestions of the Société before the Minister 
of the Interior, 250,000 francs had been granted for 
the preservation of ancient remains, 25,000 francs 
more were in the course of disbursement, and 55,000 
francs were ready from the same Government 
source to “save important monuments from the 
ruin which threatened them.” 

We have translated and abridged this notice with 
unction, as a hint to all Governments of highly- 
cultivated countries. —Ed. ZL. G. 








FINE ARTS. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue gallery, this year, without exhibiting anything 
extraordinary, does no discredit to our School. 
There are 487 paintings and 13 pieces of sculpture, 
including Lough’s fine Titania and matchless Puck, 
Sabrina, a high-toned bust, by W. C. Marshall ; La 
Penserosa, a very feeling study, by J. Durham ; 
L’Allegro and a Hindoo girl, productions very 
honourable to the talent of 7. Earle, In the paint- 
ings 

No. 1. A group on a common, introduces the 
Institution and Mr. Sidney Cooper together under 
the most favourable auspices. An Ass and three 
Sheep, on a common, enable the artist to display 
the perfect truth and nature of his pencil ; of which 
No. 88, three cows, in a meadow, is but another 
admirable proof. No. 430. Watering cattle at 
sunset, is yet more of a picture, and as sweet and 
glowing as the softest sunset itself. 

No.2. Medora; 156. The Triumph of Venus, 
W. Fisher. The aim is high, but Venetian colour 
and beauty of form, are not accomplished. There 
are parts to claim praise, but the whole is not quite 
satisfactory. 

No. 3. A Farm Yard, J. F. Herring. 22, Study 
of Kids. 81. Domestic Ducks; are all clever 
animal pieces. In the first, we cannot appreciate 
the neck and head of the black pony ; and in the 
last, we think the Ma white duck, looks small and 
dumpy. The sleek skins of other horses, and the 
natural character of the whole are, however, more 
than sufficient to redeem any blemishes which 
would cause the critic to withhold unmingled praise 

Nos. 6 and 184. Pesth and Buda, G. Jones, are 
of public interest, though on a small scale. 

No. 16. Oliver Cromwell dictating to Milton his 
celebrated dispatch on behalf of the Protestants of 
Piedmont, by F. Newenham, is the highest histori- 
cal effort, and of the life size in the exhibition: The 
tone is necessarily sober. The figure of the Pro- 
tector, stalwart and stout, and, to our eye, rather 
short. His attitude is also more as if he were de- 
monstrating to a1 audience than dictating to a 
secretary ; and Milton is not (at which we rejoice) 
idealized into a phantasm of “ Paradise Lost.” With 
these remarks, we may truly compliment the artist 
on his honourable ambition, and on the solid ground 
which he has consequently occupied by the produc- 
tion of this picture. It has great merits; and re- 
minds us of Mr. Brigg’s ablest works. The example 
of which, by-the-by, is obvious to a considerable 
extent among our rising artists in a similar line. 

No. 17. The Highland Gleaner, 7. Brooks. The 
head is charming, but the whole too fine for the 
condition of the lassie. 

No. 18. The Miller’s Home, 7. Creswick, is 
rural, shady, and green; and, indeed, his other 
landscapes, 71, Noon (more sombre), and 256, 
Morning, partake of a common semblance. The 
style of the artist is apparent in all, and it is so 
agreeable that we desire no change. In 123, Mr. 
Ansdeli has painted some Southdowns, and the 
union is a successful and pleasant comiposition of 


No. 21. Rich and Ripe, G. Lance, is one of t 
revels of this wonderful artist, who absolutely iden- 
tifies fruit and flowers according to nature on the 
canvas, and can also represent the most exquisite 


productions of art with similar perfection. See 
Nos. 102, 368, Nature and Art, a complete exem- 
plification of what we have said; 403, 427, and 
429, the last a triumph of the pallet over mallards 
and jugs of Trinity Cambridge ale enough to dub 
Lance a Master of Arts. 

No. 40. The Regretted Companion. R, Ansdell. 
A poor man with a dead ass, which he deplores as a 
companion and worldly loss. It is Sterne in senti- 
ment, and ably executed ; but we lament such sub- 
jects, and never could feel gratification in looking 
upon the glazed eyes and wasted limbs of a creature 
like this, however ably painted. 

No. 41. A clever terrier, d /a Landseer, 7. Earl. 

No. 45. Dutch Pilots Warping their Craft, &c, 
E. W. Cooke. Equal, in our opinion, to the finest 
of the Dutch or Flemish masters in marine sub- 
jects. 87. A rich combination of glow and cold 
colour illustrative of the poem quoted; and 352, 
369, other fine specimens of the artist’s skill. 

No. 51. Fishing Boats, I. Gudin, in black and 
white water, off the coast of Holland. This may 
be true under particular circumstances, but it looks 
unnatural. 

No. 52. The Post Office, F. Goodall, is no un- 
worthy essay of the Wilkie genus. The various 
feelings of the individuals and groups, who have 
received their news and fates from the Post {Office, 
are told in tales of weal and woe. The intelligence 
from India occupies a circle of rustic quidnuncs, 
and the boy whistling, for want of thought, behind 
them is capital. The stricken female and her 
unconscious child trying to play with the puppy- 
dog, and the adjacent family reading happy ac- 
counts, are truthful episodes, and expressed in a 
manner which brings the homely stories to the 
heart. As a composition the whole is somewhat 
scattery, but it is a production fully to sustain the 
high and popular reputation of the painter. 

No. 106. A Canaletti-like representation of the 
Lagunes of Venice, by W. Linton, 182 and 283. 
Two other Italian subjects, by the same, and done 
in his own satisfactory and pleasing style. 

No. 107. The Pilgrim H. W. Phillips, is an un- 
affected and graceful work, with enough of senti- 
ment, quietly pourtrayed, to merit more approbation 
than meretricious things which are likely to attract 
the eye in exhibitions. 

No. 118. Fecamp, J. D. Harding, is a clever 
study of the picturesque on the coast of Normandy. 

No. 120. Gipsey Trampers, F°. Tayler, is a nice 
genre piece. 

No, 124, Venus and Cupid, G. G. Bullock. Cupid 
is rouged. Were the rest ten times better, this one 
fault would spoil the whole. 

No. 129. Sympathy, F. Stone. How different 
is this! How finished, and yet how natural! The 
two girls, of the apper class of society, as we see 
from their dress, which is worthy of Metzu, are 
sweetly pourtrayed. The feeling of the two coun- 
tenances is marked with delightful delicacy, and, 
consequently, with delightful effect. The distress 
of the greatest sufferer is but the shade beyond the 
sorrow of her sympathetic friend, and both are very 

lovely. One must wish that they were happier, 

and that our stoney-hearted artist would show us in 

another picture that this was only a passing grief. 

Let us have sunshine after the cloud. 

No. 132. A Day's Sport, F. L. Relfe: isn’t it? 

Isaac Walton would have despaired of turning out 

such a creel of fish, and as for getting all the differ- 

ent species together in one day, and one sort of 
water, would puzzle a nameless gentleman, who, as 

faras we have heard, never fishes, except in troubled 

waters. 

No. 133. Opening the Gate, J. Linnell, is a bit of 
rich scenery ; but a still more captivating thing is 








animal life and English landscape. 





212, The . Purchased Flock, an exquisite perform~- 
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ance,as simple as possible, and as beautiful as 
simple. The sky is above our language for eulogy. 
No. 143. Musidora, W. E. Frost. This lady is 
naturally a favourite subject for a dip of the brush, 
as she is going to have a dip herself. Mr. Frost’s 
the last in the gallery, and is in a commendable 
tone; but the knees are up—commonplace, not 
poetry nor art. 
No. 147. The Gleaner’s Child, Mrs. Carpenter, 
and one of her charming copies of nature and life. 
No. 30. Astronomy. 149. The Rivals, J. Sant. 
Mr. Sant strikes the eye at once in glancing over 
an exhibition gallery; and the attention thus 
attracted is not found to be thrown away upon some 
dazzling vagary. The female symbol of Astronomy 
is conceived in an elevated style of famed Italian 
art, and the bold display of lights on the features is 
akin to the genius of that art. The Rivals is a 
sportive fancy of children on the ice, firmly and 
harmoniously painted, with almost too much talent 
bestowed upon a subject which, however pleasing 
to look upon, has no distinct point to recommend 
it to the mind. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Elementary Instruction in the Art of Illumination 
and Missal Painting on Vellum. By D. de Lara. 
Ackermann and Co, 

Tus elegant recreation for our fair ladies must 

be a happy resource from everlasting German 

wool and crochet work. The author, it seems, is 

a teacher of the art, and in this neat little volume, 

illustrated with specimens, gives very clear in- 

structions how to copy missal embellishments and 
invent novelties in this rich and striking branch 
of design. It is dedicated to an eminent practical 
illuminator, Lady Augusta Cadogan;* and, in the 
chapter on Composition, D. de Lara observes :— 
“Tt is a field for deep research and study, to 
note the different styles adopted at different 
epochs, from the crude development of art of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, to the refined and exqui- 
site productions of the Italian and Flemish schools 
of the fourteenth century, and again, down to the 
inferior and flimsy style of Louis Quatorze. It 
is from the study of these that our own ideas will 
be developed and improved, and that our modern 
notions of beauty may be advantageously thrown 
in to produce original and classical productions, 
abandoning that which is absurd and unmeaning, 
and substituting that which is rational, effective, 
and beautiful. The pedantic absurdity of retain- 
ing any class of ornament, solely because it was 
used in the early ages by our ancestral predeces- 
sors, because their notions of drawing and per- 
spective were imperfect, is as reasonable as to 
become a drunkard because our father happened 
to have been one before us; and whilst we may 
justly admire the ingenuity of their efforts in pro- 
ducing the historic records of their skill, we may 
at least elevate our taste in improving upon that 
which plainly bears the stamp of their imperfec- 
tions. In composing a drawing, the student 
should choose the style of a certain period, to 
which he should strictly adhere throughout, as 
different styles in the same drawing are both in- 
consistent and evince bad taste. ‘To mix up the 
Gothie with the Louis Quatorze, or the Eliza- 
bethan with the Italian style, would be in very 
bad taste; the writing of the text, the initial let- 
ters, the ornaments, costume, armoury, &c., 
should all partake of the corresponding period. 
Illustrations also should be introduced according 
to the subject, and the ornaments be also adapted 
to, and harmonising with, the subject. If, for in- 
stance, it was determined on to illuminate the 
Creed or Lord’s Prayer, pictures might be intro- 
duced illustrative of the lives of our Saviour and 
the Apostles, historical and pictorial illustrations 
of the Christian Creed, &c.; if a profane subject, 





* Whose Illuminated Book of Ruth has not yet,Jnowever, 


from Milton, Shakspere, or Byron, the same rule 
should be adopted. The lines on a skull, from 
yee might happily be illustrated with emblems 
of mortality; great liberty being allowed for 
embodying the imaginations of the Poet with 
those of the Painter, and it indeed affords great 
opportunities and material for the exercise of the 
inventive powers of the illustrator, and evinces a 
decided stamp of reflective genius.” 

Such are the leading principles, not enforced in 
very good*English, but intelligible enough; and 
we can recommend the publication to all our fair 
friends who would like to try their hands on illu- 
mination. 


Fruits from the Garden and Field. With Ilus- 
trations, designed and printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. With Stanzas by Mary Anne 
Bacon. Longmans. 

Tals season the publication of illuminated books 
has been more restricted than during the last few 
years; but such a volume as this is enough to 
make amends for the non-appearance of a dozen 
others, It is a superb performance, we may say 
the perfection of chromo-lithography, for we do 
not believe the art can be carried higher. The 


——_—____, 


account of the undertaking, of which this sample 
has pleased us so much. 





The Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. By H, 
Shaw, F.S.A. No.1. Pickering. 
Noruine could be better timed than this publica. 
tion. By carefully studying it, the public will be 
taught far more correctly to estimate the deserts 
of Medizval and Industrial exhibitions. It is ex. 
cellently done. 





D. Roberts’ Jerusalem. 

None who ever saw it can have forgotten this in- 
teresting and magnificent picture ; and we trust 
that many of our readers noticed what we said of 
the Desert of Gizeh in the concluding part of the 
artist’s “Sketches in Egypt and Nubia.” (See 
L. G., Jan. 12, No. 1721, page 32.) The gor. 
geous effects in this subject have, we fancy, en- 
couraged the still more wonderful undertaking to 
produce, by the same process, and in & similar 
style of colouring, an engraving of the size of the 
original of the Jerusalem by Louis Haghe, 
Nothing of the kind on such a scale was ever, 
we believe, attempted in the arts, and we antici. 
pate an extraordinary production as the result. 





case is worthy of the contents, and, as a sp 
of binding, cannot be surpassed. Pages of very 
graceful foliage open the way to twelve represen- 
tations of fruits and their blossoms, including 
hops, wheat, oats, blackberries, barbaries, and 
nuts. The others, such as oranges, apples, peaches, 
grapes, strawberries, &c., are executed in a man- 
ner that defies description. The peach, emblem 
of sensibility, is absolutely eatable, and the lus- 
cious grapes, symbolic of hospitality, are as rich 
as in Nature herself. But, in truth, the work 
must be seen to be appreciated. Combining, as 
it does, fine taste with great splendour, it is 
indeed worthy of being preserved as an admirable 
tribute of affection at the gift-time, when loves 
and friendships are remembered. 





Byron's Dream. Illustrated by Mrs. Lees. 

Dickinson and Co. 
In gold letters and pretty foliage borders, adapted 
to the sentiments * 4 the poet (though botanical 
accuracy has not been strictly adhered to through- 
out), this is a very graceful edition of the Dream 
of severed and unhappy love. The fair amateur 
artist has conceived her office with much feeling ; 
and the execution is of a pleasing nature. ‘The 
grace of the figures is generally observable, and 
in some the beauty and expression of an affecting 
order. Several of the groups also are effective, 
and on the whole, for the drawing or reading- 
room table, Mrs. Lees has produced a welcome 
ornament, 


Sabrina. W.E. Frost. Engraved by Lightfoot. 
By this beautiful group of Water Nymphs the 
Art Union has brought up its credit for the year, 
with a wet and flowing sail. We have hardly seen 
any work of art better calculated to win the popu- 
lar favour. The composition is very fine, the forms 
lovely, without being voluptuous, and the liquid 
motion of the whole extremely natural and graceful. 
The diversified expression of the countenances is 
also captivating, and the sleep-Lbound Sabrina in the 
centre contrasts charmingly with the animation of 
her bearers. The engraver has done ample justice 
to the attractive subject. 

Vestiges of Old London. By J. W. Archer. 
Part 1. Bogue. 
THE commencement of a design, which we think 
cannot fail to be very interesting not only to an- 
tiquaries but to all the citizens of London and 
lovers of art. This first fasciculus is of great pro- 
mise, both in the engraved subjects and descrip- 
tive letter-press. At present we refrain from 
saying more, as we intend, perhaps even before 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 

(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Paris, Wednesday. 

“ Torn and trouble ” seem to be the lot of this most 
unfortunate city. Again has her peace been dis- 
turbed by the assembling of mobs in her public 
places, and the yelling of the Marseillaise—by 
combats between her working population and the 
police—by the tramping of troops and the array of 
bayonets in her streets. Again have her incendiary 
journalists waved aloft the brand of discord, and 
again have her prisons become filled. Again has 
the partially-reviving prosperity of trade been 
checked—the development of literature and art 
stayed; and again have the insecurity of the pre- 
sent, and the fearful prospects of the future, been 
demonstrated. Unfortunate Paris! Doomed city! 
One might well weep over thee ! 

Of all the branches of man’s industry, the first to 
suffer by, and the last to recover from, these la- 
mentable political commotions, are art and litera- 
ture. A row in the street—and painters may cast 
aside their brushes, and authors cease to write; for 
neither for books nor pictures will there be any sale, 
and it is ten to one that those already ordered are 
countermanded. How lamentable is this when we 
think how vast a multitude are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on the labours of the easel and the 
desk for their daily bread! How lamentable, too, 
when we think of the talent that is left idle—of the 
genius that is turned from its favourite walk, and 
of the heavy loss which the intellectual world 
thereby sustains! = - 

This new outbreak, from which Paris is now st 
fering, could scarcely have come at a more = 
tunate time. Publishers, having shaken of , 
lethargy and despondency into which the wenn 
tion of February had plunged them, had _broug 


production of more: in a word, the literary actiniy 
of Paris had revived, and was giving sure and “A 
tain promise of becoming, in a few months, . 

it was wont to be, in those palmy days when : 
newspapers were filled with book advertisemen's 


of new volumes. The names which had long shed 
lustre on French literature had again appea ‘s 
the bookseller’s catalogues—Thiers, Guizot, Cou 
Salvandy, Hugo, Lamartine, Sr. Marc, Girardin, 
Chevalier, all were there. y on 
tivity threatens to be stopped—all this prom rn 
be nipped in the bud, by the brutal pears 9 

brutal mob, foolishly and wantonly excited by 








reached us for review,—Ed, L, G. 


the second part appears, to give a more detailed 
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ment, And as literature was reviving, so were her 
sisters, science and art, in all their branches; and 


they too, like her, will suffer from the same cause. 
Js not this deplorable ? 


Before this unfortunate tumult arose, two literary 


events had excited great interest—one, the publica- 


tion of a new edition of M. Guizot’s “ History of the 
Revolution of England,” preceded by a “ Discourse” 
on the causes of the success of that Revolution ; the 
other, the publication by the National Assembly, and 
by the author in the book form, of the long-expected 
Report of M. Thiers on Public Assistance—in other 
words, on the relief of the poor at the public ex- 
pense. The appearance, at the same time, of works 
from the pens of these two illustrious literary and 
political rivals, testified their keenness in disputing 


the public favour ; but the result has not been, as 
might have been expected, nearly the same for both. 
M. Guizot, on the contrary, has decidedly carried 
off the palm ; for, whilst his book has been in every 


hand, and has drawn forth hearty expressions of 
admiration, M. Thiers’ famous report has, in a 
literary point of view, been a dead failure, the public 


considering it bad in spirit, and very heavily 
written. 

Among the literary enterprises in preparation is 
one of an almost gigantic character; which, how- 


ever, will not be carried into execution unless a 


certain amount of public support be first secured, 
and unless also (of course) there be political calm. 
It is to give a complete list of all publications what- 
ever, great or small, which have appeared in the 
French language in any part of the globe, from the 
invention of printing down to the present time, to- 
gether with criticisms and notices of all that may 
appear to merit the distinction — biographical 
sketches of authors—finally, a collection of facts il- 
lustrative of all branches of natural history, and all 
departments of natural science and literature. The 
labour of producing such a work has been immense 
—enough| to appal even the most indefatigable 
bookworm that ever pored into a musty tome: judge 
of this from the fact, that the compiler has already 
upwards of two hundred portfolios full of materials. 
In this go-ahead and superficial age, one cannot 
help thinking that a man who could undergo such 
toil—toil for which no great fame and no great re- 
ward is to ,be gained—a toil of years and years, 
must be a sort of natural curiosity ; and one cannot 
help wishing him every success that he himself 
desires, 

In a recent letter I stated that a writer in the 
Illustration had expressed an opinion that the ruins 
of Nineveh, discovered by Dr. Layard, were not of 
Nineveh at all, but of some Persian town; and that 
he had attempted to prove this by stating that the 
ruins were not in the precise spot in which there 
was reason to believe that Nineveh stood, and also 
that the inscriptions, statues, &c., were essentially 
Persian in character. Ina long letter to the!Moni- 
teur, M. de Sauley, Member of the Institute, com- 
bats each of these positions, and stoutly insists on 
the Assyrian authenticity of Dr. Layard’s ruins. 
The writer in the Illustration, Dr. Hoefer, responds 
by an attempt to convict M. de Saulcy of error, and 
undertakes to do this more fully hereafter. I 
suppose that, as the opinion of your readers is 
formed on the matter, it will not be worth while to 
detail the arguments and assertions of the learned 
disputants—or, at least, not before their controversy 
shall have been brought to an end. 

, The newspapers have stated that a Committee of 
he National Assembly and the Minister of the In- 
terior, had determined on granting a subvention 
of 100,000 francs (4,000/.) to the Italian Theatre, 
but it appears that the assertion is unfounded. All 
hope, however, of obtaining some of the national cash 
has not departed, as a Committee of the Assembly 
white oe in discussing a new bill on theatres, 
Which will lead to some rather important modifi- 
tations in the distribution of subventions to the 


different houses, and perhaps to the appropriation 
of the surplus, if any, to the Italians. In former 
days’a large annual sum was paid to their house, 
but it was stopped in consequence of the vast pro- 
fits made by the directors in ordinary seasons. 
The Revolution entirely destroyed this prosperity, 
and now, notwithstanding all the skill and enter- 
prise of Ronconi, things are in such a state that the 
Government must either assist the theatre, or con- 
sent to see it closed. 

Mr. Lumley has obtained from the Government 
permission to give concerts costumés in the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique. They are to commence very 
shortly, and Madame Sontag, who I believe is now 
in Paris, is to take partin them. It has cost Mr. 
Lumley a good deal of difficulty to procure: this per- 
mission—first, because he is a foreigney, next, on 
account of the opposition made to him by some so- 
cieties}of musicians, who now give concerts in the 
same building—an opposition supported by some of 
the daily journals. By, however, promising to 
make his proposed concerts as different as possible 
to those which now take place, and by undertaking 
to have them held on different days, he has 
triumphed over all difficulties. Our music-loving 
public rejoices at seeing sucha spirited entrepreneur 
gaining a footing in Paris, as they believe it is a fa~ 
vourable presage of his one day procuring the direc- 
tion of the Italian Theatre—perhaps even—and why 
not ?—of the Academie Royal itself. Apropos of 
concerts, Berlioz is about to commence a series, on 
the German style, with two or three hundred per- 
formers, in orchestre and chorus. 

Amidst all the political anxieties which beset the 
Government, it is gratifying to find that the Minis- 
ters do not neglect matters connected with science 
and literature. {Thus, for example, a few days ago, 
the Minister of Public Instruction ordered that the 
pupils of the French school at Athens shall be re- 
quired. to make researches of a philological and 
archelogical or literary character, and to publish 
researches thereon ; and the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, in order more fully to have preserved, ex- 
amined, and utilised the archives which exist in the 
departments, has provided that the places of local 
keepers of archives shall henceforth be confided ex~- 
clusively to pupils of the Ecole des Chartes, or to 
persons whose fitness shall have been demonstrated 
by an examination before a commission. By this 
appointment of competent persons, it is expected 
that many valuable historical documents will be pub- 
lished, or rescued from destruction. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


The Sub-Marine Telegraph.—The Presse de- 
votes more than two columns to the details con- 
nected with the project of a sub-marine electric 
telegraph between France and England, for 
which Mr. Brett has obtainted a privilege of 10 
years from the French Government. It appears 
from this account that the contract binds Mr. 
Brett to have his telegraph completed by the Ist 
of September next, but the French Government 
reserves to itself the right of stopping the works 
before the 1st of September, in the event of cir- 
cumstances occurring to render this measure 
indispensable. A joint stock company, the seat 
of which is to be Paris, has been formed with a 
capital of 750,000f., but Mr. Brett undertakes to 
complete the telegraph across the Channel for 
459,000f. The two points fixed upon are Cape 
Grisnez, near Calais, and the Shakspeare Cliff, 
near Dever. The distance between these points 
is only 18 miles English, but the line of telegraph, 
consisting of seven wires properly covered, is to 
be 23 miles, to allow of oscillation. 

Horace Vernet has returned from Rome, where 
he has been studying the theatre of the last 
operations of the French army, previous to his 
preparation of his grand historical painting of 
that event. i 
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Ghent.—A Society of Natural History and a 
Zoological Garden are projected for the old city 
of Ghent. 

Statue of Buonaparte.—This colossal statue, by 
the Italian sculptor, Bartolini, whose death we 
recently announced, was nearly completed, and is 
to be conveyed to Bastia, Corsica, in statu quo. 
The artist has been employed upon it about 
thirty-six years,—studied his subject during seve- 
ral months at Elba, and is stated to have pro- 
duced a striking likeness. 

Dr. Hooker.—We rejoice to learn by the last 
letters from India that, as we expected and did 
not fear, the paltry catspaw Rajah of Sikkim 
has released Drs. Campbell and Hooker from 
confinement, though up to the 17th ult. they had 
not reached Darjeeling. Troops at the same time 
continue to move on Sikkim, to exact am account 
of his misdaeds, and we trust he will be made to 
answer for the outrage. 

The Survey of Torres’ Straits and New Guinea. 
—We have reason to believe that Captain Stanley, 
in Her Majesty’s ship “ Rattlesnake,” and Lieut. 
Yule, in Her Majesty’s brig, “Bramble,” having 
completed as much of the survey of ‘Torres’ 
Straits and New Guinea as is at present desirable, 
the Admiralty Hydrographer, Rear Admiral Sir 
E. Beaufort, has advised their return to England. 
— United Service Gazette. 

An Earthquake at Coquimbo, on the 20th of last 
November, did much injury to the place and the 
property of its inhabitants. 

Archeological Discovery.—In Drome there is a 
hill called the Coussand, which extends for about 
half a league in the direction of Romans on the 
Rhone, and afterwards takes several local names, 
In this series of hills relics have been discovered at 
various periods; and about the end of December, 
eight labourers, employed grubbing up part of a 
wood near the trunk of an old oak, struck some- 
thing hard with their spades, which proved to be 
a red Roman brick, commonly called in that part 
of the country tuile sarrasine. Beneath this tile 
lay a considerable quantity of Roman copper 
coins, and, in one heap, upwards of five hundred 
medals belonging to the reigns of Antoninus, 
Adrian, Alexander-Severus, Commodus, Julius 
Cesar, &c. 

Great African Interior Lake.—One of our Scot- 
tish missionaries, accompanied by two friends, is 
stated to have fully ascertained the existence of 
this fresh water sea, about 19 deg. south lat., and 
that fine rivers flow into and out of its capacious 
basin. The Oori, or Limpopo River, and a tri- 
butary called the Mokolwé, are said to have been 
partially explored to the north-east by the tra- 
vellers (Messrs. Livingstone,Oswell, and wer i 
and the country to be healthy and favourable for 
survey.— Correspondent of Atheneum. 

France.—The officers of the Geological Society 
of France,for the year 1850, are—President, M Elie 
de Beaumont; Viec-Presidents, MM. Constant 
Provost, Delafosse, De Verneuil, Deshayes; Se- 
cretaries, MM. Deville, Pomel; Assistant Se- 
cretaries, MM. Delesse and Boarjot; ‘'reasurer, 
M. Ed. de Brimont; Curator, M. de Roys; Mem- 
bers of Council, MM. Dufrenoy, Graves, 
Hébert, Walferdin, Le Blanc, Michelin, Viquesnel, 
Angelot, d’Archiac, Alcide d’Orbigny, Damour. 
Sr. Bartoline.—The remains of this celebrated 
Sculptor of Florence were interred with great 
public honours in that city, on the 21st ult. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 

WE are not exactly informed how the Provincial 
Committees are being organized or how the sub- 
scription proceeds. There seems to be consider- 
able variety of opinion as to details; though, we 
trust, a liberal and excellent general spirit as 
regards the plan, The idea so happily adopted 





















by Prince Albert, and applied to England, requires 
only to be properly followed up to insure com- 
plete success. That we more than deubt the 
management to which it was handed over, and 
under which it still, toa certain extent, continues, 
must be known by our remarks on the superseded 
job engendered between the “Executive Com- 
mittee” and the Messrs. Munday. Nor is our 
confidence re-assured by a curious manifesto 
which appears in the Journal of Design and 
Manufactures for the present month of February; 
and which readers are aware is edited by Mr. 
Cole (Felix Summerley), who, at the early public 
meetings, proclaimed himself to be the represen- 
tative of the Prince, and takes a foremost place 
in the “ Executive’’ aforesaid. Commenting on 
the Royal C ommission, he observes— 
“A fairer selection of right names could not 
have been. made; and we hear on all sides that it 
has given unqualified confidence throughout the 
kingdom. The Prince is necessarily the key 
«tone. ‘The Dake of Buccleugh and Lord 
;, Ellesmere represent Aristocracy and Taste; 
rd Rosse, President of the Royal Society, 
«, Dctence; Lord Stanley, ‘ Protection” to Agri- 
culture, and Mr. Pusey, the Science of Agricul- 
, ture; T.ord Jobn Russell and Sir Robert Peel 
stand as present and past Premiers; Lord 
Granville, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Gladstone, 
Tepres.ent the Board of Trade, present and past; 
it A. Galloway, the East India Company; Sir 
; Charlies Lyell, Geology; Mr. Baring and Mr. 
ones Loyd, Commerce; Sir R.. Westmacott, 
;, Mr. Barry, and Mr. Eastlake, respectively, 
“ Sculture, Architecture, and Painting; Mr 
a bay, President of the Manchester Chamber 
a of Commerce, Cotton; Mr. Cobden, Free Trade 
Ps and Yorkshire Manufactures; Mr. Cubitt, Me- 
og amis; Mr. Gibson, Si/k; Mr. Gott, Wool ; and 
«, id-erman Thompson, Meéals. Mr. Scott Rus- 
oa selk is one Secretary, ropeneosing the Societ 
- of s\rts, and Mr, S. H. Northcote, of the Boar 
of (rade, another, representing the Govern- 
“* ment (very suitable appointments), In respect 
“* of the Executive Gommittee, Mr. H. Cole may 
“* be. presumed to owe his appointment to the 
“ trouble he has taken in conducting the Exhi- 
“* bitions at the Society of Arts, and his systema- 
“tic and successful endeavours tu obtain the 
«* Government co-operation for the subject, Mr. 
“* C. W. Dilke has a just reputation for most per- 
“ severing executive ability. To Mr. Faller is 
“* due all the credit of inducing a capitalist to 
“* come forward and make the idea a reality; and 
“* no one will dispute that Mr, R. Stephenson is 
“a suitable representative of sound judgment, 
-“diseretion, and useful analogous experience. 
‘* All these three gentlemen had subscribed years 
< f° to an unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
‘“ National Exhibition, and Mr. Stephenson had 
“further offered the loan of 1000/. on that occa- 
‘“ sion. Mr. Drew represents the interests of the 
-“ contractors.” 

The last name we had supposed would fall to 
the ground with the dissolution of the contract; 
but it seems to survive it, and to indicate that it 
is by no means unlikely that Messrs. Munday 
should enjoy preference in recompence for past 
proceedings, and still be the builders of the re- 

tion edifice. 
ut to return to this whimsical estimate, and 
the reasons assigned for the choice of, and the 
duties to be performed by, the Commissioners and 
the Committee. Why Aristocraey, Agricultural 
Protection, Cabinet Premiers (ministry not uphol- 
stery), Public Boards, the East India Company, 
Geology, and Free Trade should enter into the 
composition of a body which has to decide on the 
qualities and merits of articles of universal pro- 
dace—from pins and thimbles to locomotives and 
Rrinting machines—is beyond our comprehension. 
here is to be no exhibition of Aristocrats, Pro- 
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Director:s, Geological Specimens, or Abstract Sci- 
ence ; and the individuals caricatured under these 
heads (such as have any time to spare from more 
pressing duties) must be more ornamental and 
honorary than practical and useful. Then, who 
are to work the machine ? 
1. Mr. Cole, in reward for his trouble in get- 
ting up tlhe Adelphi Exhibitions and pushing the 
sale of Fvlix Somerley’s little articles in trade. 
2. Mr. JDilke, for his reputation in persevering 
“ executive ability ;” where or how earned is not 
stated. 
3. Mr. E’uller for negotiating the Munday Job. 
4. Mr. S'tephenson, for trying, and failing, to 
get up a nai‘ional exhibition, some years ago. 
5. Mr. Di'ew, for the dead contract. 
We conftiss we never before heard of such 
cogent reasons for entrusting such a concern to 
such managers. ‘The thing is altogether so farci- 
cal that we are persuaded it must have been 
meant for a bit of humour, such as may run in the 
royal Cole fan xily—for 

* Old King Cole was a funny old soul, 

And He called for his fiddlers three ; 

And every fiddler had a fine fiddle, 

And .2 very fine fiddle had he.”’ 
Surely the E‘xecutive Management of the great 
Exhibition of the Industry of ali nations would be 
miserably remunerated by salaries of 800/. per 
annum, to such highly qualified and distinguished 
personages. W’e hope they will re-consider this 
point. Only pause on the variety and vastness of 
the skill they m:ast possess, and the offices they 
must perform. Justly did the Journal des Debats 
observe they will have to guide, form, direct, 
and decide upon “a rendezvous of everything 
that man extrac:ts from the surface and the 
bowels of our pla net—everything that he creates 
by combining the materials with which he is fur- 
nished by the working of the earth. Africa will 
be represented by elephants’ teeth and gold-dust; 
Asia, by her silks, which will be placed opposite 
those of Europe, Italy, and the Levant. Near the 
cottons of Egypt will be seen those of India and 
China, Brazil and the United States of America; 
in juxtaposition with the hemp and the flax of 
Europe will be observed the textile materials of 
the equinoctial regiions of the globe; beside the 
precious metals of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Cali- 
fornia will glitter the gold of Siberia and Transyl- 
vania, the iron and tin of Great Britain, thesilver 
of Germany, and the mineral’ produce of France; 
the woollens of Hungary, Saxony, and Spain will 
be contrasted with t:hose of Australia, and the furs 
of Siberia with those of Canada; and the spectacle 
will be rendered eomplete by the addition of the 
spices ofthe Levant, the olives of the borders ofthe 
Mediterranean, the grapes or the vintages of all 

rowths, grain of all sorts, from the corn of Poland, 

ee Russia, and Sicily, to the rice of Caro- 
lina, Piedmont, China, and India, to the maize of 
Mexico, Turkey, andthe United States of America. 
In this gigantic exhibition will be included steam- 
engines, from the locomotive to the exhausting 
machine of Cornounaille; looms for the manu- 
facture of cloth, from those of Manchester and 
Lowell to the rude apparatus of the Indian 
weaver; implements of agriculiure and trade, 
and the most delicately-manufactured scientific 
instruments, both those of Gambey and those of 
the successors of Ramsden. 

“ Every sort of fabric, every kind of art, from 
the rudest and most clumsy to the most refined 
and delicate specimen, from the most primitive 
contrivance toone in which taste and imagination 
shall be displayed in the highest degree; every- 
thing will be received and exhibited in the most 
favourable light, from whatever country it may 
have been transmitted.” 

How competent are the judges to this immense 
and almost superhuman labour ? How satisfied 
the world must be with their judgment ? 

The deputies from such places as Manchester, 





ectionists, Free Traders, Ministers, East India 


Birmingham, Sheffjeld, Glasgow, the Potteries, 








Dublin, net to mention the Colonies and Foreign 
parts, must have something to say in the arrange. 
ments and decisions. In London, the real busi- 
ness, if done at all, and in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, must be done in conjunction with 
those deputies, by men eminent in the usefal 
sciences and arts, practical engineers, manufac. 
turers, importers, experienced and _ sutlicient 
judges, such as would be consulted by individuals 
before they laid out money or embarked largely 
in speculation upon any of the “ Products ” which 
are expected to come into this grand competition, 
The court of selection, comparison and award, 
ought to be a high one. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. John Caldecott, astronomer to the Rajah of 
Travancore, died at Trevandrum on the night of the 
16th December. The name of Mr. Caldecott has 
been too often and too long before the world to 
suffer the removal from amongst us of him who bore 
it to be passed over with a mere obituary notice, 
Our impression is that he was bred an architect, and 
that as an astronomer and meteorologist he was en- 
tirely self-taught. About the year 1832 he appears 
to have become known to the Rajah of Travancore, 
-—one of the most enlightened princes in India. To 
Mr. Caldecott, by this time well known as ame. 
chanician and astronomer, was entrusted the plaa- 
ning, erection, furnishing, and charge, of the astro. 
nomical and meteorological observatory, repeatedly 
described aud noticed in the Literary Gazette, aul 
carried into operation with equal zeal and ability, 
(See Reports of the British Association.) The diff. 
cult task of arranging and setting to work single. 
handed so large an establishment, was accomplished 
in an admirable manner, and the results were com- 
mensurate to the character ofthe task. Mr. Calde- 
cott took a conspicuous place amongst the scientific 
men of India, and his name speedily became as well 
known in Europe as it had for some time been in 
the East. It was not until 1845 that the Royal 
Society determined on the best mode of publishing 
the vast accumulation of matter that had up to this 
time been collected by magnetic and meteorological 
research, and the Rajah of Travancore, scarcely ap- 
preciating the importance of economy of time, aud 
littie apprehending the calamity that was at hand, 
was naturally anxious that a mass of facts that bad 
been gathered together at his own expense, and 
under his own directions, should reach the world 
through his.own press. Mr.Caldecott had now becout 
deeply engaged in preparations for publication, whea 
his health began to fail him, andin January, 184, 
came to Bombay, and for some time travelled abott 
in the Concan, Deccan, and Ghauts, for change @ 
air. He returned to Trevandrum and resumed his 
labours in March, and was, up to the time of his 
demise, deeply occupied in passing through the pres 
the results of the researches of the preceding te 
years. It will be along time indeed before a fitting 
successor can be looked for to Mr. Caldecott. Th 
removal of the Astronomer of Trevandrum com 
pletes the desolation accomplished in little mot 
than a single year in all our observatories. Mr. Taylor 
of Madras, died in March 1848; Mr. Curnin, for 
merly of the Bombay Observatory, in July ; Coloud 
Wilcox, Astronomer to the King of Oudh, in Xo 
vember ; and within twenty months of the remonl 
of the first of the four, the last follows his illu 
trious brethren to the grave.— From Indian Papert. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Schiller’s tragedy of Fiesco 8 
performed here on Monday, skilfully adapted for 
the English stage by Mr. Pianché. It prod 
little effect upon the audience, and has numerous 
defects that unfit it for popularity, especially ® 
the present state of the vublic taste in dramaiie 
matters. The incidents do not follow one a” 
ther with sufficient rapidity, or approach 





enough to @ climax to obtain any hold upon 
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the astro. be looked upon as the result of one of those mis- T hath. Novth and’ Month belies « as p Abe ’ 
repeatedly takes which all theatrical managements are liable Within, without, confess Sour ous? on Friday votre the 1st instant. The play was 
zotte, ani to fall into, and will not, we hope, deter Mr. Light’s solar warmth—Night’s starry throng, Julius Ceesar, and included Macready, J. Wallack, 
nd ability Anderson from showing equal spirit and liberalit And depth and height your voice obey. C. Kean, Mrs. Warner, and other performers, 
The diff. in his future productions. 7 Withont ye, all bright things would fade, whose united talents realized the scenic effects of 
: Olump; Er The dear, domestic hearth were crost, the Roman historical tragedy in excellent style, 
rk single. ympice—Mr. G. V. Brooke appeared here E’en Faith were not without your aid, Malvern Abbey —It is stated that recent dis- 
omplisbed on Monday, as Othello, a part in which he is And Thought, from first to last, were host. ses have broaght to light the fonndati f 
rer 4 already so well known to the town, as to k The Warrior's wreath, the Poet’s theme pepe are eagi eee Se 
Mr. ie detailed critici There i Shae: The throb that warms a thankfal heart, | a considerable part of the Abbey Church, com- 
Mr. Calde Se ‘ge unnecessary. ere is no im- And Brotherhood, were alla dream, — prising the Lady Chapel, hitherto unknown, and 
e scientific Pic s ~~ poy of the charaeter, And mirth would fail, if ye depart. some adjacent buildings. The remains of # crypt, 
me as well filling Fags mga * =< a is, we fear, a The breath we draw to you we owe, of earlier date than the existing conventual 
e been in pe ng “1 physica Whot a nor can ~ - wh Dowh gre bn xeor ~~ ue church, have been clearly distinguished, and 
the Roya in his deli no ye unpa = e carelessness Teves ealy bar as yo abmaeniaet pow other matters interesting to the archwologist.— 
publishing od nny Pe - rene a e Jago of Mr. hu om, einen tables al ahi Worcester Chroniele. 
up to this Mier eu ad ta ently founded upon that of Mr. The thunderbolt’s firat impulse give, Sir John Franklin's Expedition—At a lecture 
eorological Pam 4 po Nghe veengege - effective per- And in the lightning’s withering path, given by Mr. Weld, at the London Institution on 
varcely ap- i Age 2 ab - sy alg: ry har of melo- Ye blaze and more than donbly live. Wednesday evening, the lecturer announced 
time, aud leone of ~~ © well got he of. The Des- op giten Be gene Cee, ney that a subscription had been commenced in the 
s at han gentle and on ily .o tates ea ap they An infant’s hand, 2 witch's crutch United States, with the view of sending out a pri- 
-s that had Bailie was Pheer ng 4 eg Ring ® character. Might typify your falt’ring state. vate expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
ense, and Sie are astbly piaye , iss Richardson. And tho’ in laughter ye delight, Several interesting documents relating to the 
the world aha aoe ge ge of scenery surprised Yet nothing's lovely in your eye, missing Arctic Expedition were read, and at the 
ow becoue eriieadt eatre where there is an evident de- So fond ye are—one—Iost to sight, conclusion of the lecture, a messenger balloon, 
soa, wile — to be correct and liberal in such bc tee SOMES Oe Eve & igh. similar to those adopted by the Admiralty, was 
tion, 2 in hand, and si ide, : - ‘ ’ 
ary, 1849, ” sabe re agence ace: ar elevated in the theatre, and discharged a number 
Ned abot Strand.—The comedy of the Miser was revived Nor let a treacherous sea divide— of messages amongst the audience. Inthe House 
change of wt on Monday; but without being a work of the For ye were wretched then indeed. of Commons, Sir F. T. Baring described the 
sumed his ighest class, it has too old-fashioned an air to be 8 devgebr a —_ course the Government proposed to pursue with 
ime of his are onsen — be seen for the 8 cor choabé fall, a beohin Keart regard to the expedition on the Eastern side. | 
h the press admirable c aracterization of Mr. Far- Would leave you stranded and alone, was the intention to send out an expedition in 
ceding ten po. and Mrs. Glover in the two principal charac- Josrea Sxow. | Search of Sir John Franklin, from the eastward 
re a fitting ts. It was followed by a farce, in one act, by Mr. of Lancaster sound; but he thought it better to 
cott. ‘The Coyne, not founded on Punch, though entitled “ A ORIGINAL POETRY. reserve the details of the course adopted by the 
cass oe Scene from the Life of an Unprotected Female,” MY LIFE WAS LIKE A FOUNTAIN, Government, and to lay them on the table in the 
little more on the French Sous clef, a species of almost Mx life was like a fountain . shape of a minute or paper, as they were not at 
Mr, Taylor lining aot er po with re spirit by Mrs. ianaianen y map % panes entirely fixed. They would endeavour to 
ee and sundry “voices. t is so extremel ill singi i ' opt those suggestions which they reall 
rnin, for : A mely Still singing as it goes! »P iggze 4 y y 
“si Colonel iad t a piece of absurdity, so well written, The flowers sprang all around it, believed to be the most efficient for the object they 
Sie the character so well acted, th The sun illumed its way ; in vi it ri 
th, in No- 1 , that an hour Sac ttre dah emiatend had in view. He thought it right to state that 
° canill oy be spent with greater certainty of amuse- acu anae - é he had never done the House of Commons or the 
“his ill my than in seeing it. The leading character My life was like a garden country the injustice to suppose that expense 
an Paper originally played by Dejazet, whose mantle here Love would often roam; would be an obstacle when the lives of their 
wee Pe é nonce seems to have fallen upon Mrs, And Time sit down and tell me fellow-men were at stake. The time might 
— ing. ae a si unfortunately come when théy would have no 
fico |= ‘And youthful Hope might win ; right to risk lives in such & service, but he did 
i ted for With roses climbing o’er it, think there still remained such a hope of the 
ae ORIGINAL, And happy hearts within! existence of these persons from the advice and 
ad roe AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. My life was like a rainbow, opinion of those who were better able than others 
oak ally it ‘ Cont ane pan » od to form an opinion on the subject, as justified the 
ee SUNDRY RHYMES. Some arch of hope to , AF Government in taking every measure which they 
L it ~ Bontuws of Hamden, . But now the fount hath taken could fairly and properly take to give assistance 
v All ik, ing, and Ivinghoe, A wider, darker, shore :— if possible—at any rate to ascertain the fate of our 
sch neatly these three did forego, Love’s garden is forsaken! i 
upon For striking ye Black Prince a blow, Life’s golden light is o'er! unfortunate countrymen. At the same tinte, 
: And glad they were to escape s0.—Bucks, “Cuantes Swirw. | Whilst he did not underrate the value of the ex- 
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SE a NE a 
tension of science and of geographical knowledge, 
he had not undertaken dest engaldens reg = 
purpose of such extension, but for the sole pur- 
se of saving the lives of the men engaged in Sir 
ohn Franklin’s expedition. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia had most cordially 
and kindly afforded every assistance in his power, 
and he was also bound to state that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company not only acceded to every repre- 
sentation that was made to them, but had volun- 
teered several measures which they thought might 
secure the object in view. 

Great Industrial Exhibition—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, on Thursday, presided at a meeting of the 
Royal Commissioners which was fully attended; 
and we see the name of Mr. Gott, which is 
not mentioned in the list to which we have 
elsewhere alluded. A deputation from the City, 
consisting of Sir James Duke, Mr. Forster, the 
Member for Berwick, and Mr. Tite, with the 
Secretary, Mr. Cattley, attended. The Executive 
Comwittee, Messrs, Cole, Dilke, Drew, and Fuller, 
had afterwards an audience of the Prince. 

Repeal of the Duty on Advertisements.—A move- 
ment is making to obtain the repeal of this un- 
equal tax in the present session of Parliament ; 
but whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
yield the 150,000/, annual produce, is, we imagine, 
very problematical. We would rather that the 
tax on paper were removed ; and that on adver- 
tisements modified, equalized, and generalized. 
The multitude of advertisers who escape the duty 
must be as numerous as of those who pay it; and 
Government, in this as in all other sources of re- 
venue, acts in a very arbitrary and oppressive 
manner. There is no appeal from its summary 
proceedings. It charges what it pleases, and en- 
forces the charge on all parties who, from their 
position, are within its power. Asin steeete the 
property tax from all dividends paid b k 
of England, the remedy, in time, trouble, and dis- 
appointment, of getting the amounts returned to 
persons who have not 150/. per annum to subsist 
upon, and consequently do not come within the 
bounds of the charge, is worse than suffering the 
loss without remonstrance. And it is the same 
with all stamp-office business. Better pay any 
demand than contest or try to explain its injustice. 
In regard to the advertisement duty, this is not 
perhaps so peculiarly felt; but still the system, if 
continued, might be much improved. — [Since 
writing the foregoing, we observe that a highly 
respectable meeting was held in Edinburgh, in 
which the member for that city, Mr. Cowan, took 
@ part, and Messrs. Chambers and other influen- 
tiat Scottish printers and publishers adopted the 
views we have held ; viz., that the repeal of the 
Paper-tax would be the greatest boon in favour of 
education and the diffusion of literature. ] 


Zoological Society.—The annual report is very 
satisfactory, and shows returning strength and 
popularity to the establishment. A considerable 
accession of subscribers, a large increase of 
visitors. an improved revenue, and most interest- 
ing additions to the animal collection, including 
beasts, birds, and reptiles, all prove renewed ac- 
tivity, excellent management, and commensurate 
success. The laudable exertions of the Hon. Mr. 
Murray, our consul in Egypt, are furnishing im- 
portant acquisitions, and even a living hippopo- 
tamus is expected from him in a few months, 

The “ Trade” in 1849.—It appears, from Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson’s Annual Catalogue, just pub- 
lished that there has,been no falling off in the num- 
ber of new publications; but the range of prices, 
from Is. to 2s., 3s., and 4s., shows @ great pre- 
valence of this class of publications. 


Slight Typographical Error.—By the breaking 





off of the head of the hk, or the misprint of the 
letter n, a very tempting advertisement to invest 
in certain lines was entitled “Purchase of Rail- 
way Szares.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE} AND 








Impromptu.— On reading the articles: on 
Trish affairs in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews :— 
How “ fair is foul, and foul is fair,’’ 

Is proven, if you’d wish to say; 
Read the Tory and the Whig Reviews, 
* Of the sham-fight at Dolly’s Brae. 

Teuth a. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A new edition of Campbell’s Poems, edited by his 
nephew, Mr, Alexander Campbell, is announced to be in 
preparation, and the editor states that he has in his p os- 
session many of the earliest unpublished efforts of his 
uncle, as well as the originals of the more celebrated poen as, 
which show, in a remarkable manner, how that m: ist 
fastidious of poets polished and refined his verse. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Aid’s Memoire to Military Sciences, vol. 2, part 2, 8\ro, 

boards, 14s. 

Alison’s Europe, vol. 11, 8ve, cloth, 15s. 

Baxter’s (W. E.) Impressions of Central and Southern 

Eurepe, 8vo, cloth. 

Bayne’s (T. S.) Logic, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Bryce’s Church of Scotland, 2 vols 8vo, 21s. 

Castlereagh’s Memoirs and Correspondence, 4 vols 8 yo, 

cloth, 28s. 

Cooke’s (G. S.) Three First Sections, and part of Seventh 

Newton’s Principia, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ‘ 

Course of Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Church, Brightom. 

12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Meditations ; or, Heart Communings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

De la Tour’s Histoires pour les Enfans, 18mo cloth, 2s- 6d° 

Dibdin’s Sea Songs, 12mo, cloth, 5s. : 

- (T.) Norway in 1848-9, with illustrations, 8vo, 

cloth, 18s. 

Guy’s (Joseph) Victoria Spelling, 12mo. cloth, ]s. 

————_ Chart of General History New Edition, 12mo 

cloth, 10s. 6d. x 

Guyot’s The Earth and Man, with 10 maps, 12mo 

cloth, 5s. 

ae (Rev. W.) The Cross and the Serpent, post 8vo, 

cloth, 6s, 

Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography, Vol 6, !2mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Horne’s (Bishop) Arrangement of the Psalms, with Notes 
and Comments by various authors, 5s. 

Humphrey’s Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages, by O. 
Jones, folio, 164. 16s. 

(W. G.) Hulseon Lectures, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Johnstone’s (W. H.) Israel after the Flesh, 8vo, clo,10s, 6d° 

Kennedy’s (M. A., Esq.) The Arm, the Sword, and the 
Hour, post 8yo, 4s. 

M Cath’s (Rev, J.( Physical, Moral, and Divine Theory of 
Government, 8vo, 12s. 

M‘Farlane’s (P.) Vindication of the Church of Scotland, 
post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mo ’s (J. M.) On Commonwealth, 4to, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

Noel (B. W.) Essay on External Act of Baptism, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pacca’s (Cardinal) Historical Memoir, translated by Sir 
G. Head, 2 vols post 8vo, 21s, 

Rambles in Norway, small 4to, 14s, 

Rogers (H.) Reason and Faith, }2mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ronald’s (A.) Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, 4th edition, Svo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Scenes from Life of Moses, 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Scoresby’s (Rev. W.) The Franklin Expedition, 8vo, cloth, 
with maps, 6s. 

Spooner on Sheep, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Works, vol.7, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Thompson’s (Rev. P.) The Soul, its Nature and Destiny, 
12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

Tupper’s (M. F.) Ballads for the Times, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Watts’ Songs for Children, by Cobbin, 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Whewell’s Cambridge Education, part 2, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Woodward's (Rev. T. B.) Sermons at St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1 hm. s. | 1850 hm & 

Feb.9~, . . 1214 310} Feb. 13 . - 12 14 308 

10. . «— 14 32:1 14. 6 «— 14 288 

1k . 2 «— 14 324 Wb. . »— 14 261 
12. « «— 143230 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. G. Jacob Holyoake, the biographer of Richard Car- 
lile, and defender of his atheism, having taken his cause into 
his own hands, in a publication called “‘ The Reasoner,”’ we 
do not feel called upon to justify our Review of the Life, 
&c., in question, nor to explain what we meant by saying, 
after a shocking quotation, ‘‘ And so the Miscreant has a 
Miscreant to praise.” We meddle with no man’s religious 
principles, nor even with his want of them; but there are 
offences against human nature and morality so disgusting, 
that we know no term in the English language strong 
enough to denounce them and those who defend and prac- 
tice them, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
THE 
ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE & ART. 


INCORPGRATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
WHICH LIMITS THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, 


EXETER AND SOUTHAMPTON STREETS, STRAND, 
Capital £80,000, with power of increase to 
£100,000, in Shares of £10 each, 

Deposit £1 per Share. 





Patrons. 
THE Sry panne THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, F.RS., 


THE Most NoBLE THE Marquis OF LONDONDERRY, G.CB. 
G.C.H., &c. ” hc, 


THE Most NoBLE THE MARQUIS OF AILEsBURY, K.T. 

THE Most NoBLE THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY, M.P. 

THE Rient Hon. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY, F.S.A. 

Tue Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 

REAR-ADMIRAL THE EARL OF CADOGAN, C.B. 

THE Rieut HON, THE EARL OF CRAVEN. 

THE Ricut Hon, THE EARL OF VERULAM. 

THE Ricut Hon. THE EARL or Ducie, F.R.S., F.S,A, 

THE Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, F.S.A. 

Tue Ricut Hon, Lorp BEAumonr. 

THE Bromt owl Sir F. Potiock, Lorp Cuter Baroy, 
»R.S., F.S.A. 

THE Ricut Hon. LorD Viscount BRACKLEY, M.P. 

Tue Ricut Hon. Lonp WILLIAM PowLETT, M.P, 


Treasurers. 


JoHN MASTERMAN, Esq., M.P., 33, Nicholas Lane. 
Henzy Hoare, Esq,, 37, Fleet Street. 


Council. 


SAMUEL HARRISON-ARMITAGE, EsgQ., Manor House, Mitcham. 
—— mene Es@., 12, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 
ree 


treet. 
JouN VICKERY BrovucuTon, Esq., 382, Oxford Street. 
EPWARD MARMADUKE CLARKE, Es@., Resident Managing 


ir. 

WILL14M Cooper, Es@., 13, Grenville Street, Brunswick Sq- 

ALEXANDER CRICHTON, Es@., M.R.L, F.G.S., The Grove, 
Sevenoaks. 

THEODORE MarTIN, Esq, 10, New Palace Yard. 

JAMES JOSIAH MILLARD, Es@., Cordwainers’ Hall. 

WILLLIAM HENRY OcTavivs SANKEY, Ese., M.B., London. 
Fever Hospital. 


Auditors.—WALTER RuDING DEVERELL, Esq., Somerset House 
WILLIAM M‘Manon, Esg., Crescent Place, Morning 
: ton Crescent. 
Solicitors.—MESSR3. ARNEY & OTTOWAY, 30, Essex St., Strand. 
Architects.—MEssRS. FINDEN & Lewis, 9, John Street, Adelphi. 
Benkers.—MESSRS. MASTERMAN & Co., Nicholas Lane. 


Seeretary.—JOHN Pocock, Esq., Bankers’ Clearing House, 
Lombard Street. 





This Charter has been granted for establishing in the me- 
tropolis an Institution for scientific exhibitions, where re- 
creation will be blended with intellectual and moral edifica- 
tion. For this purpose a building will be erected in Exeter 
and Southampton Streets, a central position well adapted 
forthe purpose. Several novel inventions have been already 
secured, and Lectures on the several branches of Natural 
Philosophy and the Fine Arts, will be delivered daily. 
Working models of machinery, and speci of factures 
and the Fine Arts will be obtained so as to form a National 
Museum of the highest interest. The whole will be 
arranged as to form an amosing Exhibition, and at the same 
time offer a ready means of practical instruction in the 
Arts and Sciences. The Funds and Property will be se- 
cured by the Deed of Settlement approved of by the Board 
of Trade ; and in order that Shareholders may not be liable 
for debts, contracts, engag: ts, and liabilities, beyond the 
amount of their respective shares, a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation bas been obtained, by which this freedom 
from ak is secured. A deposit of #1 per share —. 

aid upon allotment, and a call of £2 10s. per share wil 
be made within two months afterwards, but a period of be 
least four months will elapse between each future call. In 
no case shall any call exceed 42 10s. per share; and ace 
cording to the present plans, it is confidently expected Le 
not more than two calls will be made, Annual acting © 
the Shareholders will be held for the — purposes of - 
Institution, and for the Election of Membersof the Couneil, 
and Auditors ; one Member and one Auditor retiring every 
year. Every holder of 10 Shares will be entitled to a free 
admission to the Institution during the hours of exhibition, 
and a holder of 50 Shares, in addition to his own free ad- 
mission, will be entitled to introduce a friend. The estimates 
have been carefully considered, and justify the expectation 
of an ample dividend. Application for the remaining _ 
to be made to the Secretary, at the temporary office of the 
Institution, 50, Threadneedle Street, where Prospectuses m4 
be obtained, or to Messrs. EDWARD and ALFR 
} aa Stock and Share Brokers, 17,’Change Alley 

rnold, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Members 

and Students that Sir RICHARD WESTMACOTT, 
R.A., the Professor of Sculpture, will deliver his First Lec- 
tore on Monday Evening next, the 11th instant, at eight 
o'clock, and his succeeding Lectures on the five following 
Mondays. 

Notice is also hereby given to the Members and Students 
tht CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, Esq., R.A., the 
Professor of Painting, will deliver his First Lecture on 
Thursday Evening next, the 14th inst., at eight o’clock, and 
his succeeding Lectures on the five following Thursdays. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTIS! is OPEN DAILY, trom 
Ten till Five. imission 1s. Catal 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE NILE.—ABOU SIMBEL.—The new 
Tableau, showing theinterior of this Temple by Torchlight, is 
alded daily to the exhibition of the Grand Moving PANORAMA 
OF THE NILE, comprising the whole of the stupendous works of 
Antiquity, near the banks of this Sacred River. 

Painted by WARREN FAHEY, and BONOMI, from studies made 
by the latter, during aresidence of many years in Egypt. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s. 
Pit, 28,; Gallery, 1s. 


'HE WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES in OILS, 
comprising Works by the most eminent living Artists, is 
Opeu from Ten till Dusk daily. Admission (including cata- 
logue), 1s. Season Ticket 5s. 

“A display of first-rate performances, by our greatest 
artists—productions on which they might rest their fame.”— 
Literary Gazette, Dec, 8. 

130, Regent-street. 











J.S. @nunpy, Manager. 


(JURE OF STAMMERING.—MR, HUNT 
_begs to announce that he has returned to his London 
residence, No. 224, Regent Street, for the season. A Pro- 
spectus, containing Testimonials, &c., of Cures effected at 
ditferent periods during the last twenty-three years, will be 
sent, on application, as above, to any part of the kingdom, 
free of expense, 
Mr. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the 
months of July, August, and September. 
_ 224, Regent Street, January 31, 1950. 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
enly.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of tie first ma- 
nofacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxiord Street, near Hyde Park. 


ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H, Prince Albert, and 
Hl. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
se.son of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
ispection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
goid dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
eoamel dials, 10 gs.: youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
are See silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
£. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
_Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. ‘“ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
feund to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
om the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition 
e A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
sehole, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
has proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
seem, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 
2 he Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, isavailable for 
iB clames, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
ectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases ef 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent’s Quadrant. 


’ ~ r " 
"THE MIMOSA ; OR, ACOUSTIC WREATH.— 
Mr. W. B, PINE, 352, Strand, invites the public to inspect 
and try his new inventions for the RELIEF of DEAFNESS. The 
is or Registered Flower Cornet, the Acoustic Reflectors, the 
'Y®panum Vibrators,and Dionysian Tube, which forp ower and 
tenes cannot be equalled. Mr, Pine is always in attendance 
explain and adapt the various instruments, desc riptions of which 

ards by post on application. 
oniteeenacnaieemnmeeg 


0 _. IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

FOR VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS.— 
in VRGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, on a new 

Letty ple, which are pervious, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

Sen ‘ng a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support under any 

Fr a without the trouble of lacing or bandaging. Instruc- 

an for measurement and prices on application, and the article 

Wane je oe POPE and PLANTE, 4, 

- » Pal . 
Hospi tals vapplied. ma! he Profession, the Trade, and 




















DIVISION OF PROFITS 


Imperial Life Assurance Company, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


CHARLES CAVE Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas NEWMAN Hunt, Esq.. Deputy-Chairman. 


THE THIRD DECENNIAL and second quinquennial appropria 
tion of Profits will be made in the year 1851, and Policies effected 
during the current year will be included in the quinquennial 
division of 80 per cent. of the whole Profits. 

SECURITY.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the 
liability under every Policy, valued separately, this Company 
affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, exceeding in amount 
100 per cent. of the gross value of all its liabilities, at a charge of 
less than $ per cent. oa the Premiums received during the last 
quinquennial period. 

THE PRorits added to many of the oldest Policies are suffi- 
cient to extinguish all the future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement ma 
remain on credit, by which 1,5003, may be insured on payment of 
a Premium for 1,0001. 

INSURANCES without participation in Profits are granted at 
reduced premiums. 

Prospectuses and further infermation may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above ; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall Mall, or of the 


Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION; 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES. 
fiices—7, ~— Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporatiun, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies. or paid in Cash, or ap- 
Plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 
A Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 
Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 
—,, y 
IRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderat 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the euresan romlems. F 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
~ COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterloo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION .OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 




















| Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured. Assured. 1841, 1848, Death. 
| 
4 # s. d. | és. d. 5 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 § 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 10 6 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 10 0 6087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 10 0 | 5887 10 0 
5,000 6 years os . 00 5676 0 0 
5,000 | 4 years 00 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 0 0 5225 0 0 











The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application te the Resi- 
dent Directer, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 





N ORTH BRITISH 
COMPANY. 

Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

London Offices, 44 NEW _ BANK BUILDINGS, CITY, and 
10, PALL MALL EASI. 

Chief Office, 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Capital, 1,000,0003, fully subscribed. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
DeEpuTy-CHAIRMAN—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. 
PuysiciAN—JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Assurances effected either with or without participation of profits 
On the participation scale the whole profits are divided amongst 
the Assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of extra- 

ordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

The bonus added to policies at the last division of profits on the 
31st Dec., 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid during 
the septennial period. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
t> this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


INSURANCE 


PREMIUM TO INSURE 100/. AT DEATH, 





First | Second Third | Fourth Fitth | Remainder 











S 
<| Year. Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
— | | 

484) £8.d.) @58.d.| 48. d) #@s.d) £5. d, 
20}; 018 2/019 2 103 ' 2613 3 118 2 
soft 3 9);1 5 2] 1 6 8 18 - 110 9 210 $ 
40} 0181/11 9 11510]}118 1 206 38 3 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Con.pany as above. 
ENRY T, THOMSON, Secretaryin London. 





ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7, Lothbury, Lendon. 
TRUSTEES. 
i i tt, Bart. George Frederick Dickson, Esq: 
Se recbeten Heywood, Kot, | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. ; Chas. Snell Paris, Esq. 
rl “f= Dickson, Esq. Sir David Scott, ee 
Charles Heaten Ellis, Esq. Er nest A. Btophensen 8q. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieutenant Colonel Tulloch. » 
William James Lancaster, Esq. | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P, 
William James Maxwell, Esq. ; i 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. E ‘ 

It of the last division of profits is shown in the fol- 
me... Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums 
assured under Policies of Seven Year's standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 























Age at Duration of | Sums Annual Addition to 
entrance. Policies. | Assured.| Premium. | sum assured. 
Yrs. Mo. £. #. 5. a. £.8. 4, 
24 7 1 2000 47 18 23718 4 
30 7 1 5000 133 10 10 512 810 
23 6 ll 1000 23 6 113 0 4 
51 6 10 5000 233 15 0 566 13 10 
43 6 10 3000 11010 0 30715 4 
33 6 10 500 45 5 5211 6 
23 6 9 5000 115 12 6 | 556 4 9 


‘ These additions, if compared with the pennies paid, will 
found to range as high as sixty-nine per cent. uponthem. | 
Ail oor assured before the 30th od —— be entitled to 
icipate in th to be dec!ared in the following year. 
cee atin J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
OCKS’ MUSICAL ALMANAC for 1850, 96 


pages, 8vo., price 1s. “ While most almanacs die with the 
year which gives them bith, Cocks’ Almanac may In @ mea- 
sure be used as areference acentury hence, and therefore may 
be regarded as the — almanac of the day.” (Vide 
Glasgow Examiner, Dec. 22. ‘ 

HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSE 
CAL TERMS, Thirty second Edition, by J. Bishor ; upwards 
of two hundred pages, price 1s. Fifteenth Edition of Hamil- 
ton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, fingered bv 
Czerny, 4s.; and Twentieth Edition of Clarke's Catechism of 
Music, 1s 

TWENTIETH EDITION of CLARKE’S CATE- 
CHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, designed for the 
Assistance of ‘Teachers of the Pianoforte;.-very much en- 
larged by the Author (107 pages, 18mo.) price only 1s. ; postage 


free, Is. 6d. a Z : 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANO, with 57 Airs and Preludes, 40 Exercises, and 12 
Chants, fingered by Czerny, large folio edition, price only 4s. 
“The cheapness of the present work, combined with the erties. 
has Jeft all competitors with it in the back ground.” (Vide 


ra.) 

WARREN’S CHANTER’S HAND GUIDE. 
Parts I. to XXIV., each 2d. His elegant and very superior 
edition of Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 1,300 large folio pages, 
Portrait of the Doctor, and Memoirs of the Authors, in three 
vols., price 6!. 6s.; and his very easy Organ. Tutor, 4s. ‘ 

London: R. COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, Pub- 
lishers,to the Queen. 

















TO BIND WITH THE ry gee gtd SASEFES. 
Price 1s., or free by post 1s. 2d. ss 

HODGSON’s CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS, 

published in Great Britain, during the ,year ‘1849, — 
their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names; to which is annexe 
aj list of the principal engravings peblicned, during the same 
period. London: [. Hopason, Bent's Literary Adwestieet 
Office, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row ; and may be obtained 
through any Bookseller in the kingdom. 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES: AND SCHOOLS, AND 
? OTHERS INTERESTED IN ELEMENTARY 
AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
V ESSRS. LONGMAN and Co.’s CATALOGUE 
of COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS and. EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS, corrected to January 1850, containing abou t 
Three Hundred New and Established Works _ in all Branches 
of Scholastic Literature, may be had gratis, of all Booksellers 
in ‘Lown and Country; or a copy will be forwarded, free of 
strge, on application to Messrs.2 Longman and Co., 39, 
Paternoster-row; London. 





On the 1st February, No. 21, Price 4s., of the 
QUA JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. TiiustRaTeD by ELEVEN PLATES and 
Maps, and numerous Woop-cuTs. 
ee — ws 

Sir P. EGERTON, on FossiL GANoID FISHES. 

Mr. CUMMING, ON THE ‘TERTIARIES OF THE Mopay Fintu. 

Mr, BINNEY, ON SIGILLARIA. 

Dr. CARPENTER, ON NUMMULITES. 

Mr. Moork, ON TERTIARY Rocks oF SAN DOMINGO. 

Mr. NICOL, ON THE SILURIAN Rocks OF THE SOUTH-East 

OF SCOTLAND. i : 
Sin R. MURCHISON, ON THE” ERRATIC PHENOMENA OF 
THE ALPs. £ 2 

Mr. AUSTEN, ON THE VALLEY OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

ON THE TERTIARY Rocks OF SPAIN. 

GOEPPERT, ON THE COAL FORMATION. 

Von Bucu, ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS OF THE CHALK. 

CoTTA, ON THE VEINS OF THE ERZGEBIRGE. __ 

VoivumeEs I. to V., Price 17s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 





LONGMAN & CO., London, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















This deri published, price }s., 
ICHARD OASTLER’S REPLY to RICHARD 
COBDEN’S SPEECH at LEEDS, I8th Dec., 1849. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, . 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Sir John Franklin, 


EAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART 
for 1850: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of 
Science and the. Arts. By Jonn Timps, Editor of the 
“ Arcana of Science.” 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 
PUBLISHED AT 2. 163., NOW REDUCED TO 1I, &s. 

In Four handsome Volumes, octavo, bound in cloth, with Por- 
trait of Visconut Castlereagh, Second —— of London- 
derry, Sir T. Lawrence. Printed uniformly with the 
Wellington and Nelsou Dispatches. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, Second”Marquess of 
Londonderry, Edited by his Brorner, Charles Vane, 
Maqnew of Londonderry, G.C.B., &c. : 
Volumes [II. and IV. may be had separately, price 7s. each. 
“This valuable publication gives us a new insight ioto his- 
tory. We are always thankful to get State Papers at full 
length. ‘They are the true lights of history, and its best and 
surest materials.” —Athenaum. 
London; William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen-street, 
7 Doors from Cheapside. 





GOVER’S ORIGINAL AND ONLY REVISED EDITION. 
Now Ready, Complete, Price 5s., Cloth, Lettered, with Ten 
"Maps and Plates on Steel, Finely Coloured, 
THE EARTH AND MAN; or, Comparative Physi- 
cal Geography. _By Professor GUYOT. Translated b 


Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 


In a few days will be publisbed, 
THE MISERS DAUGHTER. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 
Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or Is, 64. cloth. 
Now Ready, 
CRICHTON. 
Complete, price 1s. boards, or Js. 6c. cloth. 
ROOKWOOD. 
Complete, price 1s. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Complete, price !s. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18%, STRAND. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 








Immediately, in &vo. 


DR. JOHNSON; 


HIS LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH IN ITS EPISCO- 
PACY,” “DR. HOOKWELL,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty). 


Now ready, price 12s.6d. Vol. I. of 


OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, being the 
Volume for 1849. Edited by Sir W. Jacxsoy 
Hooxgrg, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Among the contributions oo geen by the Editor, Pro. 
fessor Henslow, F.R.S.; J. D. Hooker, F.R.S.; Asa Grey 
Thomson, Wallich, F.R.S.; Drs. Braun, Bromfield, F.L.S,, 
Gardner, F.L.S.; the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.LS., and 
> Clarke, J, Miers, F.R.S , B. Seeman, and J. E, Stocks, 
$qs. 
Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, King William St., Strand, 





Now ready, No.2, price 5s. of 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 


selected from Certis’s Botanical Magazine, the de- 
scriptions entirely re-written hy Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.RS,, 
with instructions for culture by J. C. Lyons, Esq. Royal 
4to. 5coloured plates. 5s. 
*,* To be completed in 20 Numbers, containing 100 plates, 


Reeve, BennamM, and Rerve, King William St., Strand, 





770 Copper Plates, beautifully coloured, 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLGY, complete 
in 16 vols., Royal 8vo., and illustrated with 770 plates, 
beautifully coloured. Published at 43 16s.—price £21, 
Any of the numbers may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
Reeve, BewHAM, and Reeve, King William St., Strand, 





Reduced to 3s. 6d. each Number. 
URTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. The 


Monthly Re-issue commenced on the Ist of August, 
Each Number con‘ains four beautifully coloured Plates, with 
corresponding Text, and is in every respect the same as 
originally published at 4s. 6d. 

REEVE, BENHAM, and Reeve,’ King William St., Strand. 





y 
Professors Felton and Agassiz. Vol. I. now published. 23, 
with 5 Maps. 
“This Edition is revised and illustrated by Maps from 
Berghaus and Karl Ritter, and other high authorities.”— 
Spectator. 


“The Maps are highly useful illustrations.”—Literary Gazette. 





Tn a few days, Price 7s. 6d., Cloth, Lettered. 
COMPANION to the WORKS of HUMBOLDT 
and Mrs. SOMERVILLE’S GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from 
Berghaus, Karl Ritter, Elie Beaumont, Ani Boue, Schouw, 
and other high authorities. 


THE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Comprising 25 Maps ‘ou Steef, engraved ia the first 
manner, and finely coloured, By the Editor of the “ University 
Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “ Compound Atlas,” “ World at 
the Reformation.” 





Price 3s. 6d., Large Imperial, Cloth, Lettered, 


DR. VOGEL’S ILLUSTRATED PHYSICAL 
ATLAS of Nine Maps on Steel, full coloured. With 300 drawings 
of anirnals, plants, ie, with descriptive Letter press. Recom- 
mended by the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin. 

London: Edward Gover, Sen., Princes-street, Bedford-row ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Ayllott and Jones. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d., 
my. Ts ~=INITIATION OF YOUTH : 
ONTAINING the Principles of JUDAISM, 


adapted for the period of Contirmation; arranged ina 
Catechetical form by the Rev. B. H. AscHeEr. 

Published for the Author by 8. SoLomon, 5, Houndsditch, 

at the Authors, 17, Bury street, St. Mary Axe. 


In a Few Days, in Feap. &vo. 


SPRING TIDE: 


OR, THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN YONGE AKERMAN. 


“ Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks asthese.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. King Henry VI. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Putlisher in ordinary to Her Majesty). 


~~ On Tuesay, will be Published, in 3 vols., post Svo. 
THE NOMADES OF THE WEST; 
OR, ELLEN CLAYTON. 


A Romance, 
BY S. D. HUYGHUE. 
; RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





On Monda t, 
THE ROBBER: by G.P. R. JAMES, Esq, 


being the New Volume o} ” mm L ry pri 
sande aeaeeaee ‘olume of the PARLOL R LipRary, price 1s. 

teodea : SIMMS AND M’INTYRE, 13, Paternoster Row, and 
sold at every Town and Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


PIRACIES ON THE INDIAN SEAS. 


IR EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRATIVE 0 
the VOYAGEOF H.M.S.* SAMARANG,” daring th 
years 1843-6, employed surveying the Coasts of Borneo, 
Celebes, and other islands of the Eastern Archipelag 
Japan, Korea, Loo Choo, &c. ; 
Two Vols. 8vo., 35 charts, plates and etchings, 36s. 

“ We would refer to Sir Edward Belcher’s narrative ¢ 
the voyage of H.M.S, “ Samarang,’’ for accurate accona 
of the piracies and atrocities of these fiends.”’—Times 

“Those who wish to get a clear view of the characte 
and policy of the principal peoples of those parts, to judg 
of our prospect of quickly opening an extensive trade | 
the Archipelago, and to form a distinct geographical idea: 
the region, must possess themselves of Captain Belcher 
Work.’’— Spectator. 

REEVE, BENHAM, aud Refve, King William St., Strand 











Just Published, Price, 3s. 
FIESCO, OR THE REVOLT OF GENOA 


an Historical Play, in Five Acts, now performing # 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane: altered from the German 
Schiller, by J. R, Planche. Esq., F. S.A. 


“oo 0M & FF; 


A New Tale, by the Author of a “Trap to Catch a Su 
beam,” “‘ Old Jolliffe,” &c, Price Is. 6:4. 


E' L Y¥ DAE O U Ey 
A New Book of Eastern Travel, by Christopher Pembert’ 





Just Published, with numerous Lithographs and Woodcuts. 
or by Post, 4s. 


No. 1, price 3s 6d, . 
ANNALS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 





Just Published, in one h ost Svo. volume, cloth 
lettered, price 7s., 


‘THE GREAT REDEMPTION: An Essay on 
the Mediatorial System. By Rev. WILLIAM LEAsx, 
Author of “ Footsteps of Messiab,” &c., &e. 

** This book must be read for itself; itcan scarcely be described. 
From first to last it contains a calm, dignified, and eloquent exhi- 
bition of the excellence and loveliness of Christianity. The book 
is adapted for popular reading, certainly, and we hope will be 

opular, because it cannot but be useful ; but it will enrich the 
Fiptary of the theologian.” —Christian Times. 

«* We hail this book as among the harbingers of a new era in 
religious literature. It is crowded with enlarged views expressed 
in burnirg words; there is elequence and pa hos, which must make 
it a standard work, valved by the scholar and endeared to the 
Christian. The connections existing between essential doctrines 
are clearly and pial exhibited ; and the whole of the ‘ Great 
Redemption’ unfolded, in its bearings on God’s glory, andthe 
elevation of humanity to dignity and blessedaess; and this in a 
manner which shows its author to be equally a master of thought as 
of expression.” —Ecletic Review. 

“ The antiquity, sovereignty, compl 3s, adaptation, free- 
ness, efficacy, and derign of the ‘Great Retemption’ are here 
expounded with an astut: ness of intellect, a glow of earnestness, a 
sweep of fancy, and a beauty of expression, which are rarely com 
bined in the same writer. We know of no work in the whole 








field of theological literature which presents in such a smal! com 
ass, such « broad, healthy, and popular view of the whole subject. 
tisarich compendium of evangelical truth. It has the sterling 
elements of the thinker, the attractive torms of the poet, and the 
quickening inspiration of the Christian.’’---Evangelical Magazine, 


BENJAMIN L, GREEN, 62, Paternoster Rew, London. 


ted by Joun Goopstr, F.R.SS., L. and E., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
: CONTENTS : 

I, On the Muscular Structure of the Tongue of Man, and certain of 

the Mammalia, by Mr. John Zaclas. 

II. On the Anatomy of Forvesia, by H. D. S. Goodsir, M.W.S. 
TH. An account of some Monstrosities, by the 'ate Dr. John Reid. 
IV. On the Structure of the Glands of the Alimentary Canal, by 

Allen Thomson, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glaszow. 
V. Note respecting the Dimensions and Refracting Powers of the 
Eye. By J.D. Forbes, F.R.s, 
VI. On the Structure of the Spleen, by William R. Sanders, M.D., 
Edinburgh. 
Bibliography, &c. 
No. [1. will be issved on Ist May. 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. 
SimpKin, MARSHALL, znd Co., and SAMUEL HIGHLES, London 





_ Just Published. Price 2s, 
ARMING ESSAYS. (Seconp Serres.) 
By Hewitt Davis, Land Agent, &c. Also by the same 
Author, The EFFECTS OF THE IMPORTATION OF 
WHEAT ON THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 

FARMING ESSAYS, (Fiust Serres), 2s. 6d. 

Tus INJURY AND WASTE OF CORN FROM THE 
PRESENT PRACTICE OF TOO THICKLY SOWING. 
Fourth Edition, !s. And Taz FARMERS’ RESOURCES 
FUR MEETING THE REDUCED PRICES OF THEIR 
PRO"'UCE. Second Edition, is. fd. 

: A. Reprorp & Son, London Road, Southwark; 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Court ; and all other Booksellers, 











gson, Fsq., Author of “ Reminiscences of Australia, 
&c. Price6és. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 69, Pall Mall. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY THE REV. F. B. 
WOODWARD. 
2ino, price 7s. 6 


In 1 bd. . 
SERMONS, preached in St. Stephen's Chapel « 
Ease, Dublin. 
By FRANCIS B. WOODWARD, M.A., 


Chaplain. = = 
RIvinGTons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 





FIRST FRENCH BOOK, BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLI 
fu 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan < 


“Henry’s First Latin Book.” A 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA. 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Colles 
Cambridge ; Author of “ Lhe First German Book. ‘ 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work ataire 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French le 
guage. The philosuphical explanation of the changes of — 
together with the frequent references to Latin words and idiot 
bv way of illustration aud comparison, render it far superor ® 
schoolebook to any other introduction, even from the pea : 
native writer. The sound principles of imitation and repetit: 
which have secured for the author a reputation widely extesit 
and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His accoust 
the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and complete: a 

thoroughly —_ it, will rarely wamt aay thing further on 

ubject.""—Athencum. ; - 
 RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Church Yard, aud_ Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, (just published,) oh th 
A KEY to the Exercises, written (with 

Author’s sanction) by M. DELILLE, _ French he 

Christ’s Hospital and Merchant Taylors’ School. Price 2% 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 
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ANGLO-SAXON.—A DELECTUS in ANGLO-SAXON, intended as a First Class-book in the language. By the Rev, 
W. Banrvzs, of St. John's Coll. Camb. (Author of the Poems and Glossary in the Dorset Dialect). 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘To those who wish to possess a critical oe of their own native English, some acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon is indispensable; and we have never seen an 
introduction better calculated than the present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short space of time. The dec} a jug are well stated, and illustrated by 
references to the Greek, Latin, French,and other languag A philosophical spirit pervades every part. The Delectus consists of short pieces on various subjects, with extracts 
from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxon Chronicle. There is a good Glossary at the end.”—ATuHzenzuM, Oct. 20, 1849. 


ANGLO-SAXON.—GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE: with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for the Use of Learners. 
By E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
*,* This will be found useful as a Second Class-Book, or to those well versed in other languages. 


ANGLO-SAXON.—A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. JoszrH Boswortn, 
D.D., F.R.S., &e. In 8vo., closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 
*,* This may be c o nsidered quite a new work from the author’s former Dictionary; it has been entirely remodelled and enlarged, bringing it down to the 
present state of Anglo-Saxon Literature both at home and abroad. 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, with an Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo., with 54 
Engravings, BEING THE MOST ACCURATE COPIES EVER EXECUTED OF THESE GEMS OF ART, and a Frontispiece of an Ancient Bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, with 
a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved by Fairholt, cloth, 9s. 
“* The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extraordinary. They are indeed most truthful.”—ATHEenzuM. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. By Marx Antony 
Lower, M.A. Third Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

*,* This new and much improved edition, besides a great enlargement of the chapters contained in the previous editions, comprises several that are entirely 
new, together with Notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. The “ Additional Prolusions,” besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the 
Roll of Battel Abbey, contain Dissertations on Inn Signs, and Remarks on Christian Names; with a copious InpEx of many thousand names. These 
features render “ English Surnames” rather a new work than a new edition. 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with Illustrations from Old English Writers. By Marx Antony Lower. With 


‘Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings from Designs by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
“This volume will increase the reputation which Mr. Lower acquired by his ‘English Surnames,’ as an author who can agreeably popularise the abstruse and dry 
technicalities of family archeology......’The ‘Curiosities of Heraldry’ will more than satisfy the expectations formed from its title, by the variety of its subjects, as well as by 
the rapid and agreeable manner in which they are treated, and the author’s just mixture of zeal for the science and reason to estimate its true importance.” —SPecTaTo R. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS.—An INDEX to all the PEDIGREES and ARMS in the HERALDIC VISITATIONS, 
and other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. Sims, of the Manuscript Department. 8vo. closely printed in double columns, cloth, 15s. 

*,* An indispensable book to those engaged in Genealogical or Topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the Pedigrees and Arms of above 30,000 
of the Gentry of England, their residences, &c. (distinguishing the different families of the same name in every county), as recorded by the Heralds in their 
Visitations, with Indexes to other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. It has been the work of immease labour. No Public Library ought to be 
without it. 


BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC HISTORY of the Extinct and Dormant BARONETCIES of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Medium 8vo, Second Edition, 638 closely-printed pages, in double columns, with about 1,000 Arms on wood, fine Portrait of James I. 
and illuminated Title-page, cloth, 10s. (pub. at £1 8s.) 

*,* Itought to be placed on the shelves of every public Library and Reading-room. It is also a necessary companion to Burke’s other Genealogical works. 


GUIDE to ARCH AOLOGY.—An ARCH OLOGICAL INDEX to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. By Joun Yonecr AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
comprising upwards of Five Hundred Objects, 15s. cloth. e 7 

“* One of the first wants of an incipient Antiquary is the facility of comparison, and bere it is furnished him at one glance. The plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of 
the book, both by their number and the judicious selection of types and examples which they contain. It is a book which we can, on this account, safely and,warmly recommend 
to all who are interested in the antiquities of their native land.”’—Litrrary GAZETTE. ; . 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be generally acceptable.”—Art Union. 


COINS.—An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. By J. Y. Axerman. Fep. 8vo. 


with numerous Wood Engravings, from the original Coins, 6s. 6d. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, Described and Illustrated. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 2nd Edition, 


8vo. greatly enlarged, with Plates and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE.—A NEW LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, including many particulars respecting the Poet and his Family, never 
before published. By J.O. HatniwEut, F.R.S., &. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 76 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Fairholt, 15s. eloth. 


THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited by J. O. HatiiweLn. 4th 
Edition, \2mo. with 38 Designs by W. B. Scott, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY TALES, with Historical Elucidations; a Sequel to the “Nursery Rhymes of 
England.” Edited by J.0. HaLtiweLt. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PLAYING CARDS.—FACTS and SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. By 


Wituram Anprew Cuatro, Author of Jackson’s History of Wood Engravings. Thick 8vo. with numerous Engravings from copper, stone, and wood, both 
plain and coloured, cloth £1 1s. 


ESSAYS on Subjects connected with the LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND 
in the MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas Waiemt, M.A., F.S.A. 2 handsome vols. post Syo. elegantly printed, cloth, 16s, 
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MR. NEWBY'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now sendy. at evens - every Library. 


In 3 vols, 


COURTSHIP AND L 
Bythe Author of “The Jilt,’”? Cousin Geoffrey,’’ 
** Life of a Beauty,” &c. 
Il. 


In 3 vols. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


“One of the most talented and remarkable productions of 
the day. Lady Bulwer Lytton has a vigorous fnagination, 8 
lively wit, superior Ba Xe of eloquence, and skill in the pro- 
duction of dramatic Bell's New Weekly Messenger. 

*Men will hardly be able to comprehend its intensity— 
women may. It is a remarkable performance, and will attract 
universal C. "—Literary Gazette. 

“We ww of no novel of late years so intensely interesting 
as the ‘ Peer’ 's Daughters.’”—New York Literary Werld. 

111. 
In 8 vols. 
Oo . 
By the Author of ** My Sister Minnie,” &c. 

“It exhibits Mrs- Daniel’s wonted elegance of style and 
pothos.” ” Spectator, 

*We must cs this production as one of the ‘ upper form’ 
of its class.” 


Mr. G.P. R, JAMES’S NEW mw agape WORK, 
In3vols. #11 


DARE SCENES OF “HISTORY. 


By the author of “‘ The Woodman,” ‘“ Darnley,” o 
“It must at once become a popular book ; a book 

liked by the old and prized by the young ; an Sapcieas t book 

to place in the hands of the young, because whilst it will 
serve to amuse them, it cannot fail to ~ wr them with a 

taste for the study of history, not merely of 

English jhistory, but the history of every “iar cumey in 

Europe.”—Morning Her 


Beautifully illustrated, Price 5s. 
TMAS SHADOWS. 


A TALE OF THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 
Ps Bing y of Dickens in his happiest moments.”—Gloucester 
a 
“Tt carries with it an excellent nioral in favour of the 
working classes, and especially females doomed to the 
starvation of the needle." Literary Gazetle. 


vi. 
In 2 vols. 


A NOVBL, BY 4 H. M, RATHBONE. 


ROUGH AN iD Hi. 
By the Author of “ Recollections of a French Marchioness.”’ 
VIII. 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


BY JOHN BERRY TORR, ESQ. 

“Mr. Torr’s pictures_of rural scenes are “charming ; life-like 
as the farm-yards of Moreland, but elevated and re: y 
an So taste.”—Court rnal. 

“In the pages there is an honest, cordial, healthy, 
English eee —Court Journal, 

1x. 
Tn 3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN CALF; 


OR, RAILWAY FRAUDS, 
“ Not only have we Mr. Hudson and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham brought upon the stage, but also the Marquis of London- 
derry, Miss Burdett i and other individuals.”-~Times. 


NEW WORKS IN IN THE PRESS. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. Price £2 2s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 
BY JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 
I 


In 2 vols. 
THE LADY OF THE 


BEDCHAMBER. 
A NOVEL, BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 
M1. 
In 3 vols. 


KING NNELL. 
4 Novel by MRS. GORDON, author of ‘The Fortunes 
of the Falconers.” 


On the 15th. of February. 
In 3 vols, £1 lls. 6d. 
OREST 


THE THE 
FORTRESS. 
By the Author of “‘ The Ransom,” &c. 
v. 
In Feb; , in 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘* Lady Granard’s Nieces.’? 


COMPLETION: OF THE COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 





Now Ready, 37 Vous. Post 8vo., 6s. each, strongly 
bound in Cloth, (Vols. 12 and 36, Price 8s. 6d. each). 


MR. MURRAY'S: 
HOME AND COLONIAL 


LIBRARY. 


Designed to furnish the Hicuest Literature of 
the day, consisting partly of ORIGINAL WORKS, 
and partly of reprints of POPULAR PUBLICA- 
TIONS, at the lowest possible price, and containing 
Works by the following Authors. 

ABBOTT (Rev»- J.) 
ACLAND (RrEvD. CHARLES) 
BARROW (Jou) 

BORROW (GeEorGE) 
BUXTON (CHABLEs) 
CAMPBELL (THomas) 
CARNARVON (East oF) 
DARWIN (CHaBLEs) 
DRINKWATER (Cart®’ Joun) 
EDWARDS (WittraM) 
ELLESMERE (Eas oF) 
FORD (RicHarp) 

GLEIG (Rev>. R. G.) 
GORDON (Sis ALEXANDER Banr. 
GORDON (Lapy Durr) 

HAY (J. DrumMonD) 
HAYGARTH (H. W.) 

HEAD (Sir F. B. Bazr.) 
HEBER (Bisuor ) 

IRBY AND MANGLES (Cart*s-) 
IRVING (WasHInGTon) 
LEWIS (M. G.) 

MAHON (Lorp) 

MALCOLM (Sir Jonny) 
MELVILLE (HERMaxy) 
MEREDITH (Mrs. Cuar1Es) 
MILMAN (Capt’. ) 

NORTON (Mrs.) 

RUXTON (GeorGE F.) 
SOUTHEY (Roszrrt) 

ST. JOHN (Bayz) 

ST. JOHN (CHan.es) 

The “ Home and Corona Lipraky” having been 
sustained during a period of Six years with unabated 
suceess, Mr. Murray, anxious to guard against the 
objection of overloading the subscribers with too 
large and cumbrous a series of books of one size, has 
decided on concluding the work with its thirty-seventh 
volume. He is thus enabled to offer to the public a 
compact and portable work, the bulk of which does 
not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one 
trunk, suited for all classes and all climates—of which 
the interest, value, and popularity, is not likely to be 








impaired by lapse of time. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——— 


VOL. I. OF EVELYN’'S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Additional Notes, 10s, 6d. bound. To be completed in 4 
vols., uniform with the new edition of Pepy’s Diary, 


Il 


THE REV. R. MILMAN’'S 
LIFE OF TASSO. 
2 vols, 21s. bound. 
“The present work, from the touching | interest of its 


ies. is tne to be ¢ read.’’ 
Milman’s biography is a very good one. The work 
will find a place in every library.”—Britannia. 
** A most valuable addition to our literary treasures— 
fraught with deep and thrilling interest.””—Morning Post, 





Il. 


BURKES LANDED GENTRY 
FOR 1850. 


Corrected to the Present Time ; comprising Particulars 
of 100,000 Persons. Complete in 2 vols. Royal 8vo. (equal 
to 30 ordinary volumes). Price only 2/. 2s. bound. 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN 


LADY. 
By THERESE PULSZKY. With an Historical Intro. 
duction, by FRANCIS. PULSZKY, late Under-Secretary of 
State to the Emperor Ferdinand, 2 vols. (Just ready.) 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE H:D AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
i, 
THE PETREL. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. By A NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols 

“The best nautical novel which has appeared for a long 
time. It cannot fail to remind the reader of the best tales 
of Captain Marryat.”—Britannia. 

“This story possesses an attraction which is all-engros- 
sing. Admiral Fisher has proved by this tale that he can 
use his pen with no contemptible skill.”—Dispatch, 

“ We anticipate a brilliant career for the Author of ‘The 
Petrel.’ ’—N. and M. Gazette. 


Il. 
THE WILMINGTONS. 


By the Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols, 
“*The Wilmingtons’ contains scenes, which no livi 
author save the writer of ‘ Two Old Men’s Talcs’ 
have written so well.”—Atheneum. 


III. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE O08 
MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, 
Of SUNNY SIDE: Written by HERSELF, Second 
Edition. 
“The most interesting work of its class, since the great 


delineator of Scottish manners ceased to write.”—TZsil’# 
Magazine, 


BY. 


AVENTURES OF A GOLD 
FINDER. 


Written by HIMSELF. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Henry Coxsurn, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 
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